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What Are We Up Against? 


THERE IS A MORAL FORCE IN WARS 
By COLONEL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Attorney, Former Commander of the 165th Infantry, (the Old 69th 
N.Y. Regiment in the World War), and former Asst. Attorney General of the United States 
Broadcast over the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, March 26, 1941 


HAVE just returned from a trip which gave me a 

unique opportunity to inspect the scene of the War. 

I hope I made reasonably good use of that opportunity. 
I am speaking to you now to report to you as my fellow- 
citizens what I have seen and felt and heard on that trip. 
Let me at once disclaim any idea of speaking as an expert 
or as an authority. And let me say at the beginning that I 
shall refrain, as far as possible, from expressing opinions 
or conclusions. I do this not because I have no opinions on 
the subject I shall discuss, but because I feel that I should, 
insofar as I am able, present the facts upon which the Amer- 
ican people must make up their minds as to what they want 
to do for themselves. If any of my experiences can help the 
people of this country to determine more clearly what course 
is left for them to pursue, then I feel that it is my duty 
to tell them of those experiences. 

I left America for England on December 7, 1940. I had 
been in England in July, and August, and had made a 
study of the situation at that time, so that I had a standard 
of comparison for what I was now to see. In England I 
was given access to the various studies made of the different 
theatres of war. I went through many parts of the country, 
not only to see the effects of bombing, but to see how fac- 
tories were run, to observe how the activities of peace and of 
war went on together, and to look with wonder at the 
way the people went about their daily tasks as if no pall 
of war lay over them. 

I started on my journey. I went to Gibraltar, where I 
saw how strongly fortified was that historic rock. I learned 
there too of a proposed and possible German intention of 
seeking to seal up the Straits of Gibraltar to prevent the 
passage of British ships, and to do this by striking from 
Spain. 

Then, east to Malta. You will remember the Italian claim 
that Malta would fall within two weeks. Malta, however, 


still endures after something over 120 bombings, and 1s 
still serviceable, as you saw in the papers the other day, as 
a repair base for cruisers and destroyers. 

From Malta I flew to Cairo, where I went out onto the 
Western desert, spending some two weeks with General 
Wavell’s command. What I have to report to you about the 
African campaign is this: that the British have done a superb 
job—a better job than they have let the world discover. 
It is doubtless true that the Italians haven’t got their hearts 
in this war. But the British victory resulted not so much 
from lack of tenacity on the part of the Italians as it did 
from superior generalship and power of maneuver on the 
part of the British. The British made the desert their ally. 
The Italians were afraid of it. They shut themselves up 
in miniature Maginot Lines, each of which was taken in 
turn. 

From Cairo I went to Greece, where I had the chance to 
see the whole front, spending a week on the long line 
stretching from Koritza to Klissoura. Everywhere—on the 
front and behind the front—conditions were the same. The 
Greek soldiers were very tough, indeed, and in good health, 
and this was true whether they were the tall mountaineers 
or the short, blocky fellows from the valley. It’s astonishing, 
the job they have done. They really made their fight there 
with a rock, a mule and a gun: a rock for a parapet; a mule 
to carry the stores; and a gun or a rifle or a cannon fora 
weapon. The Greeks had no big war machine; they had no 
tanks. Except for the aid given them by the British in 
anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns, they lacked almost all the 
weapons that are required in modern warfare. And yet, 
they went into the fight. 

And out of this I learned one lesson which I want to 
report to my fellow-citizens here. It is this: If you are 
going to have machines, you have got to have the best 
machines. Second best won’t do. If you can only get second 
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best, it’s better to have none. Because if you have machines 
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The Greeks believed not in their machines but in them- 
through the front, I asked the Greek 
soldiers if they were afraid to 
should come against them and they 
not afraid. I shall always remember 
To them, liberty is a living thing. ‘They were not 
conscious about it. They talked about it. 
they talked too much about it, but they weren't ashamed to 
talk about it and they weren’t afraid to die for it. You 
may be surprised and interested to hear that, as 1 met these 
Greek soldiers—not alone in their battle positions, but in 
their first aid stations, where many of them had been brought 
after six hours on the stretcher—wherever I met them they 
would manage to cheer; first for Greece, then for America, 
and then for President Roosevelt. 
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From Greece I went north to Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
where I saw the Nazi military machine at work, seeing how 
it was used not for fighting, but for intimidation—to im- 
pose upon weaker countries Nazi economic and_ political 
philosophy. It was just as it used to be in our school books, 
where we read that the soldiers of ancient days prepared 
for the taking of a city by first undermining its walls. This 
modern Nazi warfare is carried out in the same way. And 
this I saw with my own eyes and at close hand—how the 
advance was made in southeastern Europe by political sap- 
ping and disintegration. 

I know it must be in many people’s minds as to what 
Yugoslavia will do now that her leaders have surrendered 
her to Germany. Certainly there must be many of the 
Serbian soldiers, who despite all that has been done, will 
seek to give some aid to Greece in her defense. Let me 
tell you why I think this. 

In Yugoslavia, as in all these countries, 
Military Acadamies because it is usually in the Army that 
you find the essence of the national spirit. Just before | 
left some of the younger generals, who had been junior 
oficers in the World War, took me to a room that was 
kept as something apart. The only thing in that room 
was a map of the old Serbia standing on an easel. On that 
map, in blue lines, were marked the various positions of 
resistance taken by the Serb Army as it was driven back 
by Germany in the last World War. And those Serbian 
generals took pride in the fact that they had held their army 
intact and had taken it out and joined with the Allies in 
Salonika and that the army was returned intact. I wait to 
see what the Serbian soldiers will do. 

Then to Turkey, where I found that the Turk, although 
not equipped with modern arms, and not prepared to carry 
on an offensive at this time, was proud of the fact that 
Turkey was an ally of Britain and proud too of the fact that 
the Turks would be the defenders, as they expressed it, of 
the Gate. 

Then to Palestine. I had intended to go into Syria, but 


I went to the 
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Let me give you the substance of the reply. It w t! 
That Nazi Germany, in the event of victory, will con- 
solidate all of continental Europe as a stronghold; that 
Hitler’s talk of an empire that will endure for a thousand 
vears is not an idle boast—it is a plain statement of Nazi 
aspiration; that Hlitler’s grandiose concept of a greatet 


Germany is a concept of a Germany which will dety, even 
if it should not dominate, the rest of the world. 

I asked these gentlemen how Germany would seek to 
accomplish all this and they replied that the 
upon which the Nazis plan to base 


foundation 
their military domination 
is the development of agricultural production in Europe by 
allocating to Krance, or to others of the subdued counrties, 
the task of meeting the food needs of the new area. 
words, they said that Nazi Germany is pursuing now a policy 
which, if she is victorious, will cut off a large share of the 
market which the overseas exporting countries have long 
enjoyed. 
would be disastrous to the economies of the great farming 
countries like Argentina, Canada and the United 
which have been so dependent on European export market 


In other 


I need not point out to you that the consequences 


otates 


WOIrk- 
She would concentrate 
within her borders or under her control, all the really im- 
portant and highly technical 
cance and leave to the occupied countries the simple in- 
dustries and the operations of a local character. Trade, they 
say, will be partially controlled to serve as an imy 
strument of 


In Europe itself Nazi Germany would become the 
shop and arsenal of the continent. 
signifi- 


industries of national 


ortant in 
policy—which | mean that 
foreign trade would be used as an instrument of pressure to 


national took to 


serve Nazi Germany’s military and economic interests, while 
Germany herself would control the heavy industries and 
keep abreast of the development in mechanized warfare, thus 
maintaining at the peak of its power the great war machine 


in which she places all tn trust. 

Nazi doctrine, so these men told me, is based upon the 
firm conviction that he who controls the productive capacity 
of Europe will remain its future master; that the 
feature of Nazi policy would be to retain an hand 
over every industry engaged in the production of instru- 


ments of war in all the conquered and occupied countries. 
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By this act, the German leaders believe that they would 
make permanently impossible any successful resistance in 
Europe to the Nazi machine. 

And then I asked: If this were done, what, in their 
opinion, would be the effect upon America? Would it mean 
that Germany would attempt to invade America? And to 
this came the reply—‘“If you mean by an invasion a move- 
ment against America by a military force—no. But if you 
mean by an invasion an attempted economic isolation of 
America—Yes.”’ 

And I asked: How could this be done? And they said, 
“More than any other country, the United States would 
have to bear the brunt of this new economic order. She 
would have to bear it, first, indirectly, through South Amer- 
ica, which, being dependent upon European markets, would 
have to deal exclusively through Berlin, and the economic 
restraints of Berlin would expand into South American 
political life. Secondly, the United States would have to 
bear the brunt directly because a German dominated Europe, 
with its whole industry under government direction, and 
under a comprehensive governmental system, would have 
the American economy based upon individual enterprise at 
its mercy. As a result, the United States would ultimately 
have to create its own governmental trade monopoly, so that, 
as a consequence of the nature of the Nazi control, the very 
system to which we most object would be imposed upon us. 

And when I appeared to be incredulous of such a scheme, 
it was stated to me time and time again that this was no 
mere theory and imagination; that it not only represented 
a considered policy but corresponded to actual German ex- 
perience with the Soviet trade monopoly. And when I heard 
all this, I said that it only confirmed my belief in the sound- 
ness of the instinct of the American people that a victorious 
Germany would mean a grave danger to American free 
institutions, 

Now, how is all this to be brought about? 

What are we up against? 

People sometimes think of the war as one which has 
settled down into a contest between England and Germany. 
But, from the Nazi point of view, this isn’t the way to 
look at it. To Germany, England is only one of a series 
of obstacles which stand between her and world domination. 
‘To Germany, each country which she overruns serves two 
purposes: It is an acquisition in itself; and it prepares the 
way for the next act of expansion. 

Look at your map and you will see what happens. By 
taking Austria, Germany outflanked Czechoslovakia. By 
seizing Czechoslovakia, she prepared for the attack on Po- 
land. Holland and Belgium were steps in a campaign against 
France. By occupying Norway, she acquired submarine 
bases for the attack on England. French ports and _air- 
dromes too are now serving against England. The infiltra- 
‘tion into Roumania and now the surrender of Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, the pressure on Spain, the unrest in the Arab 
world—all these are not ends in themselves. They are 
attempts to occupy strategic and outflanking positions, both 
military and economic—yes, and psychological—which will 
help Nazi Germany to strangle or attack England. Just 
as she used Russia against Poland and Italy against France, 
so she is encouraging Japan to action in the Far East. 

The difference between England and the other obstacles 
in Germany's path is one of degree. England is infinitely 
the most important obstacle. If England falls, Germany has 
no one to fear in Europe or the Middle East. She can deal 
with Russia at her leisure. She would obtain at a single 
stroke every port, airdrome and transatlantic terminus in 
Europe. She would obtain the French and Italian fleets. 


Certainly the British fleet bases. And this not only in Europe, 
but in Africa. 

On my trip home, at Bolarna in Portugese West Africa, 
I saw a German airdrome, not now in use, but from which 
flight could be made to Brazil as we made it, in an overnight 
trip. Germany always tries to outflank. By defeating 
England, she would outflank the Atlantic from Narvik to 
Capetown. Possession of the whole East Atlantic seaboard 
would give her the bases she needs to push her plans further. 
Meanwhile, in the Pacific, she could call Japan into play. 

A beaten England means a threat to America from the 
east, the west and in the south. 

But England is not beaten and it is because England is 
not beaten that America is not yet threatened. England 
is holding against Germany the line of the Atlantic on the 
west. Through defeat of the Italians, she is clearing up 
the flanks of the Red Sea. On the south she holds definitely 
a line running from Lagos along the north of French 
equatorial Africa to the Sudan in Egypt, and thence ex- 
tending northward to Greece and Turkey. In the western 
Mediterranean she holds the bases of Gibraltar and Malta 
and can take convoys past Sicily (which as you saw in the 
papers yesterday, Admiral Cunningham had just done) to 
the eastern Mediterranean, where she has bases at Bengazi, 
Crete and Alexandria. 

England is much stronger than when I last saw her in 
the black days of the summer of 1940 after the fall of 
Dunkirk. Each week the situation improves. But not until 
1942 will England be fully armed. This year is a year of 
difficulty and of danger. England does not fool herself. She 
has not only to protect her own defensive and offensive 
forces, to protect her sea-borne traffic, but to provide also 
all the materials she can for Greece and Turkey. 

As a people we have sensed this danger, and in the Lease 
and Lend Bill this country has taken a momentous decision. 
We have announced to the world, as well as to Germany, 
that we intend to support England. 

In order to translate that legislation into concrete assist- 
ance, we have appropriated seven billion dollars. We are 
in the position of being a supply base from which supplies 
go to expeditionary forces in China, in the Middle East, and 
in England. 

One thing must be clear to us. It is going to mean nothing 
in winning the war unless the goods we produce and ship 
reach their destination. But due to thinness of protection, 
ships are sunk and goods are lost. These shipping losses 
come from submarines, airplanes, mines and raiders. It is an 
essential part of German tactics to throttle the American 
supply. We have got to make up our minds what we are 
going to do about it. Are we going to deliver the goods? 

This question must be answered now. Are we prepared 
to take the chance? For there is a chance. There is a 
danger. Whatever we do we must recognize that the danger 
of attack exists. 

In the passage of the Lend-Lease Bill alone, we have 
done two things which could be considered acts of war. 
One is to authorize the building of fighting ships to be 
turned over to England. The other is the provision for the 
refitting and repair of British ships in our yards. Germany 
has ignored those acts, as she has many others in the past 
year and a half. But we must not delude ourselves into 
thinking that she hasn’t stored it up against us. We'll have 
to pay for it. We see in the papers that German raiders 
are in the South Atlantic and that there are rumors of their 
presence in the North Atlantic. They may be there to 
frighten us and stop us. As a self-governing people, we 
must determine for ourselves what is the right thing for us 
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to do. And having decided, we must then accept the con- 
sequences. 

Here perhaps you will expect me to express my personal 
opinions. I do so because after what I have seen of the 
fate of Balkan nations I feel I must do so. There are men 
in this country as there were men in other countries in 
Western Europe and the Balkans who believe, or who say, 
that it is for us to choose whether or not we will be attacked 
by Nazi Germany; who believe or who say that we can 
avoid attack if we will avoid provocation. A dozen European 
countries prove the foolishness of that belief. We have no 
choice as to whether or not we will be attacked. That 
choice is Hitler’s: and he has already made it—not for 
Europe only, but for Africa and Asia and the world. Our 
only choice is to choose whether or not we will resist. And 
to choose in time: while resistance is still possible; while 
others are still alive to stand beside us. 

I know there is a question in your minds as to what the 
situation is in the Mediterranean. Let me ask you to look at 
your map. We usually think of the Mediterranean as a mere 
arterial highway running from east to west. But don’t look 
at it that way. Take a line running north and south. Then 
you see the Mediterranean as a ““No Man’s Land” between 
two lines on a strategic front running from Spain to the 
Black Sea. Germany holds the northern or European line, 
except at the two ends — Suez and Gibraltar. Britain has 
control of much of the southern or African line. She holds 
an important salient in Greece, while the Italians still retain 
a foothold in Tripoli, and Germany threatens French North 
Africa. Two principles control the strategy of the Axis 
powers in the sphere of war: (1) from an offensive stand- 
point to weaken England’s power of resistance by preventing 
her ships from using the Mediterranean; (2) from a de- 
fensive viewpoint, to protect Germany’s own supply of fuel, 
goods and food in southeastern Europe and to deny to 
England any foothold in that section. That may explain 
Germany’s movement now against Greece. Ruled by these 
two principles, Germany is setting up certain options depend- 
ing upon eventuality. She may exercise any one or any group 






of these options. But whatever may happen, all of them are 
but a portion of one central plan based on her often-an 
nounced military theory that she will try to confine military 
operations to but one front and will do all in her power to 
maintain a quiet and tranquil Balkans. So we see that it is 
a fight for domination of the Mediterranean. Britain must 
gain control of the narrows and keep Germany out of the 
Aegean Basin. Once she gets freedom of movement there 
and obtains domination in the air and on the sea, the Medi- 
terranean will give her lateral communication within this 
theatre. 

Let’s keep this in mind —Germany is a formidable, a 
resourceful, and a ruthless foe. Don’t underrate her — if 
we do —we deceive ourselves. Her victories have brought 
her new military and industrial strength. She got the jump 
at the start of the war. And has held it. But not yet has 
she met a full test. And until this test comes, it is better not 
to overrate her. Her greatest gains have been made through 
fear. Fear of the might of her war machine. She has so 
played upon that fear and her recent diplomatic victories 
are its product. 

But now, storming down the Struma Valley she encounters 
the soldiers of Greece and of Britain. It seems even more 
foolish for Greece to stand against Germany than it was for 
her to stand against Italy. And England, in electing to fight 
beside her ally, is doing a very dangerous and very daring 
thing — but a very fine thing. 

Military experts will tell us there can be but one result — 
they point to the number of German divisions and the power 
of her armoured force. But if statistics win wars, both 
England and Greece would have been defeated long ago. 
There is a moral force in wars, that, in the long run, is 
stronger than any machine. I have seen these men—these 
Greeks and Britons — in their fighting. Whatever the result 
in that field, Germany will know she was in a battle. And 
I say to you, my fellow-citizens, all that Mr. Churchill has 
told you of the resolution and determination and valor and 
confidence of his people is true. 


The Proposition Is Peace 


THE PATH TO WAR IS A FALSE PATH TO FREEDOM 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, University of Chicago 
Delivered in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Ill., March 30, 1941 


E hear on every side that war is inevitable, even 
that we are at war, and that there is nothing we 
can do about it. 

Things look black. The President now calls for “total 
victory” over “the enemy” and urges upon us the determina- 
tion needed to win. 

Still there is a chance that these remarks are for foreign 
consumption and do not mean what they seem to mean. 
They seem to mean that the British, Chinese, and Greeks 
are our allies. If this is so, it is immoral to let them die for 
us while we sit safely at home. We should have been in the 
war from the start. We should fight now. And if we are 
actually to press on to total victory, we must fight. We are 
not justified in hoping that the Axis will suffer total defeat 
without full American participation in the war. 

Two days after war broke out in Europe the President 
assured the nation that he would do everything he could to 
keep it at peace. He has repeated these assurances again and 


again. Every speech he made during the campaign contained 
a pledge to keep the country out of war. The night before 
the election he said, ‘‘We propose and expect to continue 
our lives in peace.” Two weeks ago he said, “Do not let 
us waste time reviewing the past or fixing or dodging the 
blame for it.” But I cannot believe that this means that he 
wants us to forget his promises to pursue a policy of peace. 

Until we are engaged in military action we must continue 
to hope that we can avoid the ultimate catastrophe. We stand 
on the brink of war. But we have not been attacked. The 
burden of proof rests on those who claim we are about to be. 
We have not lost the power to decide for peace or war. We 
still have a chance to catch our breath, reflect a little, and 
take a last look around before we plunge into the abyss. The 
President is a democratic leader. One of his greatest qualities 
is his sense of responsibility to the people. If he is moving 
toward war, he must be doing it in the conviction that the 
people want him to. If this is his conviction, he is mistaken. 
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The people have never had a chance to express themselves 
on the issue of war or peace. The election gave them no 
chance. Both parties declared for peace. Both candidates de- 
clared for peace. 

No one should know better than Mr. Roosevelt that the 
newspapers are not always a reliable index of public opinion. 
Even if most of the newspapers are for war, it is no more 
significant than that only a third of them were for Roosevelt 
in 1936 and only a fifth of them for him in 1940. 

The Gallup Poll shows that the people are for peace and 
that they trust Mr. Roosevelt to keep them at peace. The 
Gallup question published ten days ago was, “If you were 
asked to vote on the question of the United States entering 
the war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote— 
to go into the war or to stay out of the war?” Eighty-three 
per cent of those asked said they would vote to stay out. 
The percentage voting to stay out was higher than it was a 
year ago. On the other hand, when the question has been, 
“Do you favor aiding Britain at the risk of war?” the ma- 
jority of those asked have said yes. We can only infer that 
the people want peace and that relying on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
promises of peace they have been willing to help Britain at 
the risk of war. The risk of war, with Mr. Roosevelt at the 
helm, was too slight to worry about. 

The country wants to defend itself, aid Britain, and stay 
out of war. We have been told over and over again that we 
could do just that. During the hearings and debates on the 
Lease-Lend Bill man after man announced that this was a 
bill to keep the country out of war. Mr. Willkie said that 
was why he was for it. Senator George, who led the fight 
for the bill, said that was why he was for it. The passage of 
this bill gave the President no mandate for war. The people 
want peace. 

If we go to war, what are we going to war for? Mr. 
Roosevelt tells us we are to save “the democracies.” The 
democracies are, presumably, England, China, Greece, and 
possibly Turkey. Turkey is a dictatorship. Greece is a dic- 
tatorship. China is a dictatorship. As to England, in 1928 
Mr. Anthony Eden, now Foreign Secretary, speaking in be- 
half of a bill extending the suffrage, felt it necessary to say 
to the House of Commons, “We have not got democratic 
government in this country today; we never have had it 
and I venture to suggest to hon. Members opposite that we 
shall never have it. What we have done, in all the progress 
of reform and evolution of politics, is to broaden the basis 
of our oligarchy.” 

There can be no doubt that the people of this country pre- 
fer the government of Britain to the governments of its allies 
or its enemies. Britain is a constitutional state and has been 
the inspiration of many constitutional states. We prefer the 
governments of China, Greece, and Turkey to those of the 
Axis. But we cannot use the word democracy to describe 
every country that is or may be at war with the Axis. If 
Russia is attacked by Germany, will she be welcomed into 
the choir of the democracies? 

If we go to war, what are we going to war for? The 
British propose to defeat the Axis. What they propose to do 
then they do not say. They have repeatedly refused to say. 
Yet the United States is entitled to know. Are we to rush 
to arms every time the British Empire is in danger? If so, 
we are entitled to know what the future policy of the British 
Empire is to be. Are we to put down every tyrant that arises 
in Europe? If so, we are entitled to know what is to be done 
to keep each tyrant from being worse than the last. 

If we go to war, what are we going to war for? The 
only specific statement the President has made on the course 
we are to pursue after the war is found in two sentences in 





his last speech. He said, ‘““We believe that any nationality, 
no matter how small, has the inherent right to its own na- 
tionhood.” To the same effect he said, ““There never has been, 
there isn’t now, and there never will be any race of people 
fit to serve as masters over their fellow men.” Do these state- 
ments imply the restoration of pre-war boundaries in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Memel, Danzig, Poland, France, China, and 
Rumania? Is this undertaking to be world-wide? If so, how 
do we induce Russia to restore the pre-war boundaries of 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, and Poland? 

If we succeed in re-establishing these boundaries, how do 
we know they will last? The boundaries we helped lay down 
the last time fell apart in twenty years. And we tried to 
lay them down on the same principle that the President pro- 
poses now: the principle of self-determination. 

And what do we do about the countries which were vic- 
tims of aggression before 1939? Is everybody who stole any- 
thing before that date to keep it, and everybody who stole 
anything after it to give it up? What do we do about Hong 
Kong, the Malay States, the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, Africa, and, above all, India? If there never has 
been, isn’t now, and never will be any race of people fit to 
serve as masters over their fellow men, how can we tolerate 
the mastery of the white race over our yellow, brown, and 
black fellow men throughout the world? 

If we go to war, what are we going to war for? We are 
stirred, but not enlightened, by the great phrase—the four 
freedoms—which the President has used as the general state- 
ment of our aims. Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear—if we go to 
war, we go to establish these four freedoms everywhere. 

The President cannot literally mean that we are to fight 
on till the four freedoms ring everywhere. If we are to be 
responsible for the four freedoms everywhere, we must have 
authority everywhere. We must force the four freedoms upon 
people who might prefer to do without them rather than 
accept them from the armed missionaries of the United 
States. This new imperialism, this revised conception of the 
White Man’s Burden, this modern version of America’s 
Manifest Destiny is a repudiation of the presidential teaching 
that there never has been, isn’t now, and never will be any 
race of people fit to serve as masters over their fellow men. 

Of course, we must extend the four freedoms to our “al- 
lies” as well as to our “enemies.” We must see to it that 
British possessions throughout the world have them. The 
hopes held out to India during the last war, disappointed 
after it, and now held out again must be fulfilled. China, 
Greece, and Turkey must reform, too. In the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries we shall have no easy task. Few of them have 
the four freedoms now. From Mexico to Patagonia we must 
send our legions to convert our good neighbors by force of 
arms. 

The President cannot mean this, for it is a program of 
perpetual war, war in Latin-America, war in the Far East, 
war in the South Seas, and even war with Britain. Mr. 
Roosevelt must mean that by defeating the Axis we shall 
rid the world of those governments at present most aggres- 
sive in their attack on the four freedoms. During or after 
the war we shall have to figure out the next steps: how to 
establish and maintain governments that believe in the four 
freedoms. The first step is war. Here, then, is the real issue. 
Is the path to war the path to freedom? 

This war, if we enter it, will be long, hard, and bloody. 
We do not have the choice between a short war abroad and 
a prolonged period of militarization at home. The “enemy” 
now controls all of Europe and part of Asia, and is not yet 
driven from Africa. We have no evidence that the totali- 
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tarian regimes will fly to pieces when their opponents get 
superiority in the air, or even that superiority can be achieved. 

Total war for total victory against totalitarian states can 
best be conducted by totalitarian states. The reason is simple. 
A totalitarian state is nothing but a military machine. A 
totalitarian state will be more effective in war than any 
other kind of state. A democratic state is organized for the 
happiness of its citizens. But their happiness cannot be con- 
sidered in total war. Every one of them must become a cog 
in the military machine. If the United States is to proceed 
through total war to total victory over totalitarian states, it 
will have to become totalitarian, too. 

Is total war, then, the path to freedom? We seek freedom 
from want, and we impoverish ourselves. We seek freedom 
from fear, and we terrorize ourselves. We seek freedom of 
worship and freedom of speech, and we suppress them. 

And when total victory has been won, will the totalitarian 
administration end? We may find a clue in England. A 
responsible member of the British Cabinet, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, publicly supports a proposal that there shall be no 
elections in England for three years after the war. The rea- 
son is clear. Poverty and disillusionment will make democ- 
racy dangerous. 

What will be America’s fate after a long, hard, and bloody 
war? In times of peace we have had ten million unemployed ; 
we shall have at least that many again. We shall have an 
enormous debt. Repudiation and inflation may rid us of that 
—and at the same time of the middle class. Having exhausted 
our resources in getting guns, we shall have none for butter, 
houses, relief, social security or education. We shall have 
want and fear, and we may have the maintenance of order 
by a government scarcely distinguishable from those which 
we went forth to fight. We may have the kind of freedom 
proclaimed by one of Napoleon’s marshals to the German 
towns. He said, ‘““My friends, I bring you perfect liberty. 
But be prudent. I shoot the first man who stirs.” 

There are those who say, “Of course, if we go to war, 

we shall have totalitarianism in this country. But if we try 
to stay at peace, we shall have all this and Hitler too. Unless 
we go over and get Hitler, Hitler will come over and get 
us.” 
Lord Halifax on. Tuesday said that Hitler could never 
invade England. If he can never invade England, he can 
never conquer the Western Hemisphere. We in America have 
a chance to save democracy if we build our defenses and stay 
at peace. If we enter upon total war to total victory, we lose 
that chance, even if we win the victory. 

War, except in self defense, is a counsel of despair, despair 
because the world is bad, despair because peaceful change is 
too slow and hard. It was the counsel of the nihilists, the 
Russian revolutionaries described by Dostoyevsky. They be- 
lieved in progress by catastrophe. Our modern American 
nihilists want catastrophe because they despair of getting 
progress in any other way. They think that everything will 
be wonderful after the war because such things as capitalism, 
which they dislike, will be destroyed. 

I think it fairly certain that capitalism will not survive 
American participation in this war. And since it is the vehicle 
of the materialism that has brought us to our present pass, I 
am not altogether sure that it deserves to. But experience 
after the last war in Germany, Italy, and Russia does not 
suggest that catastrophe is the road to something better. 

The trouble with the doctrine of progress through catas- 
trophe is that you can be sure of the catastrophe, but not of 
the progress. So of war as the path to freedom. You can be 
certain of the war. The freedom is another matter. If we 
enter this war, we shall lose what we have of the four free- 


doms. We shall lose the hope of realizing them. What we 
have, in this country, is hope. War, for this country, is a 
counsel of despair. It is a confession of failure. It is national 
suicide. 

We have far surpassed most other nations in our advance 
toward the four freedoms. We and we alone have the hope 
of realizing them. We must bravely and hopefully face the 
task of realizing them. We must show the world a nation 
which understands, values, and practices the four freedoms. 
This is America’s destiny. 

We cannot run away from our destiny because it is hard. 
We cannot avoid it by claiming that we must have the British 
fleet to protect us. We cannot evade it by pleading fatigue 
from our futile efforts to meet the depression, suggesting that 
we would like an ocean voyage to recuperate. We cannot be 
like Stendhal’s hero, who at the age of sixteen ran away to 
join Napoleon to escape from the sorrows that were poison- 
ing his life, especially on Sundays. We must stay here and 
fight. As Mr. Willkie said so truly during the campaign, 
“America’s battle for liberty is right here at home.” 

The path to war is a false path to freedom. It is a false 
path to freedom for America. It is a false path to the four 
freedoms everywhere. War is for the sake of peace. The 
spirit of the peace will be determined by the spirit of the 
countries which make it. An Englishman, J. Middleton 
Murry, said of England, “This country, as it is, is incap- 
able of winning a Christian victory, because it simply is not 
Christian.” This general principle is sound. No country can 
win a democratic victory unless it is democratic. Only those 
who understand, value, and practice democracy know what 
a democratic peace would be. Only those who understand, 
value, and practice justice can make a just peace. Only those 
who understand, value, and practice the four freedoms can 
make a peace to establish them everywhere. 

Fear and ignorance wrote the last peace: the fear of the 
French and British, the ignorance of all the nations. From 
this fear and ignorance sprang a peace that made this war in- 
evitable. There is no less fear and certainly no less ignorance 
today. Have we the courage and the wisdom to bring the 
world to a peace that shall establish the four freedoms every- 
where? If we have, we should do it, no matter what the cost 
in blood or treasure. We want to serve humanity, and in her 
cause we should be proud to sacrifice our fortunes and our 
lives. 

We cannot seriously believe that what we have of the 
four freedoms we owe to our courage and our wisdom. We 
owe it rather to the courage and wisdom of our forefathers 
who wrote our constitution and to the Divine Providence 
that placed enormous resources at our disposal at a distance 
from the conflicts of the Old World. Do not misunderstand 
me. We have accomplished much; but when we appraise our 
opportunities and our obligations we see that it is only a 
beginning. We are fearful and we are ignorant. Our fear is 
the result of our ignorance. Our fundamental error is the 
overwhelming importance that we attach to material goods, 
Money is the symbol of the things we honor. Only in war 
can we be united by the call to sacrifice billions for the wel- 
fare of mankind. Only at such a time could Mr. Jesse Jones 
say without bitter protest from the taxpayers, “We are pre- 
paring for war. When you do that, you must throw money 
away.” We are frightened and confused by our inalibity to 
use our vast resources to obtain a constant flow of more and 
better material goods. We are dismayed by the long depres- 
sion and the collapse of our attempts to deal with it. We are 
easy marks for those who tell us that the way out of our 
troubles it to march to Berlin. 

Are we so ignorant that we think the way to defeat a 
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doctrine we hate is to shoot at it? Are we so naive that we 
believe that rearrangements in the material order—land, 
mines, and waterways—will solve the problems of the world? 
Are we so child-like as to suppose that the overthrow of the 
Nazis will bring a just and lasting peace? Are we so fright- 
ened as to think that if only the British Empire can be pre- 
served, if only the Germans can be crushed, all the ills that 
have beset us will automatically disappear? 

But if we go to war, and preserve the British Empire, and 
crush the Germans, our fundamental problems will remain. 
We do not face our fundamental problems by going to war; 
we evade them. We do not make a just and lasting peace by 
writing into another treaty the fear, ignorance, and confusion 
that have marred our efforts to build a democratic com- 
munity at home. If we would change the face of the earth 
we must first change our own hearts. 

Hitler was right in holding before the German people an 
ideal higher than comfort. He knew he could not give them 
that. He offered them instead a vision of national grandeur 
and “racial” supremacy. These are false gods. Since they 
are false, they will fail in the end. But Hitler was half right. 
He was right in what he condemned, and wrong in what he 
offered in its place. It is our task in this country to realize 
the true ideals of human life, the true organization of human 
society, the true democracy. It is our task to work out a 
new order in America not, like Hitler’s, based on slavery 
and degradation, but based on the premise that society exists 
to promote the happiness of its members and that happiness 
consists in the development of the highest powers of men. 
The good life and the just society—not the luxurious life or 
the powerful state—these are the goals toward which Amer- 
ica must strive. 

It is America’s destiny to reach these goals. It is her duty 
to the world to struggle toward them. The war to which 
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of the little ship Potomac, in the harbor of Fort 

Lauderdale, Fla., after a day of sunshine out in the 
Gulf Stream. That I cannot in person attend one of the 
many Jackson Day dinners I regret, but it is good that you 
are again celebrating the memory of a great American leader 
who believed, fanatically almost, the principles of a democ- 
racy based on the freedom of the ballot box. 

I try to get away a couple of times a year on these short 
trips on salt water. In Washington, as you know, the work- 
ing day of the Presidency in these times averages about fif- 
teen hours. Even when I go to Hyde Park or to Warm 
Springs, the White House office, the callers, the visitors and 
the telephone all follow me. But at sea the radio messages 
and the occasional pouch of mail reduce official work to not 
more than two or three hours a day. 

So there is a chance for a bit of sunshine or a wetted line, 
or a biography or a detective story or even a nap after lunch. 
Above all there is the opportunity for thinking things through 
—for differentiating between principles and mere methods, 
between the really big things of life and those other things 
of the moment that may seem all-important today and yet 
are forgotten by the world in a month. That means that if 
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humanity calls America is the war against poverty, disease, 
ignorance, and injustice. We must win this war in Amer- 
ica now. We can hardly be content with a society in 
which almost half the people are living below the mini- 
mum level of subsistence. We cannot be proud to learn 
that 250,000 babies were born last year without benefit of 
medical care. With one-room school houses, scanty libraries, 
non-existent art museums, and undernourished churches, vast 
stretches of our country are barren cultural, intellectual, and 
spiritual wastes. And too often American justice is the in- 
terest of the stronger written into law. We must fight on if 
we are to win America’s war. 

To win this war we must have peace. Edmund Burke said 
to the House of Commons: “Judging of what you are by 
what you ought to be, I persuaded myself that you would 
not reject a reasonable proposition because it had nothing but 
its reason to recommend it ... The proposition is peace.” 

The proposition has nothing but its reason to recommend 
it. The war to total victory over poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and injustice has none of the glamour and draws few of the 
cheers that accompany a war of mutual extermination. But 
though tyrants may be put down, tyranny cannot be de- 
stroyed by airplanes and tanks. Tyranny can be destroyed 
only by creating a civilization in which people will not suffer 
so much that they will trade their liberties for the pitiful 
security which the tyrant offers. The war to create this civili- 
zation is our war. We must take advantage of every day we 
have left to build a democarcy which will command the faith 
of our people, and which, by the light of its example, will 
restore the democratic faith to the people of the world. 

America has been called the arsenal of democracy. It has 
been called the larder of democracy. Let us make it the home 
of democracy. This is America’s destiny. 





Our Nation 


WE ARE ANSWERING IT BY DEEDS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered over radio to the Jackson Day diners throughout the nation, March 29, 1941 


today the fellow next to you catches a bigger fish than you do, 
or vice verse, as sometimes happens, you don’t lie awake at 
night thinking about it. 


Says Time Caius For CouraAGE 


Yes, you recapture your philosophy, but in so doing you 
do not sit down mentally and become a fatalist. You still seek 
peace of mind and peace of spirit—but you come to realize 
that you have to work overtime nowadays, and work harder 
than ever before in your life to make that kind of peace pos- 
sible later on. It is a fact that we all recognize that if we 
sit down now we may get run over later. And if our kind of 
civilization gets run over, the kind of peace we seek will be- 
come a mere unattainable dream. 

And so that is why, in the comparative quiet of this week, 
I have become more than ever clear that the time calls for 
courage and more courage—calls for action and more action. 

That is why it is appropriate today to honor the name of 
Andrew Jackson—because he was first and foremost a great 
American, who placed his devotion to his country above ad- 
herence to party, and provided an ever-living symbol of the 
rugged, courageous spirit of our people. 
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Responsibility lay heavily on the shoulders of Andrew 
Jackson. 

In his day the threat to the Federal Union came from 
within. It was a sectional threat. More than that, it was a 
threat that came from some of Jackson’s own people—indeed, 
from some members of his own party. It was inspired by re- 
fusal to recognize the sovereign authority of the United 
States. And by his actions Jackson placed himself far above 
both section and party. 


Cites THREAT TO NATION 


In eur own day the threat to our Union and to our democ- 
racy is not a sectional one. Far from it. It comes from a great 
part of the world that surrounds us, that draws more tightly 
around us, day by day. 

Again, to do this job, we Americans—nearly all of us— 
have risen above any consideration of party politics. 

Long before Jackson became President the two-party sys- 
tem of government had become firmly entrenched as a basic 
principle of American political life. It had shown its value 
as a method of obtaining free and open discussion of public 
issues, formulating new policies to meet new conditions, fix- 
ing responsibilities in affairs of government as an indispensable 
part of our concepton of free elections. 

Now the dictators of some lands cannot seem to realize 
that here in America our people can maintain two parties 
and at the same time maintain an inviolate and indivisible 
nation. The totalitarian mentality is too narrow to compre- 
hend the greatness of a people who can be divided in party 
allegiance at election time but remain united in devotion to 
their country and to the ideals of democracy at all times. 

In dictatorships there can be no party divisions. For all 
men must think as they are told, speak as they are told, write 
as they are told, live—and die—as they are told. In those 
countries the nation is not above the party as with us. The 
party is above the nation, the party is the nation. 

Every common man and woman is forced to walk the 
straight and narrow path of the party line, not strictly speak- 
ing a party line, but rather a line drawn by the dictator him- 
self who owns the party. 


Points TO FREE ELECTIONS 


In our country, disagreements among us are expressed in 
the polling place. In the dictatorships, disagreements are sup- 
pressed in the concentration camp. 

Last year we held an American election, in which the 
people—Democrats, Republicans, independents and others— 
by secret ballot, and without prodding by the bayonets of 
storm troopers, voted for their public officers—local and 
State and national. 

And we are determined so to act that Americans will go 
on year after year, holding free elections. 

For all of the great freedoms that form the basis of our 
American democracy are part and parcel of that concept 
of free elections, with free expression of political choice be- 
tween candidates of political parties. For such elections 
guarantee that there can be no possibility of stifling freedom 
of speech or freedom of the press or freedom of the air or 
freedom of worship. 

These are the eternal principles that are now being 
threatened by the alliance of dictator nations. 

Ours is the responsibility of defending these principles 
that have come to us as our national heritage, ours is the 
responsibility of passing them on—not only intact today, 
but stronger than ever, to all the generations yet to come. 


RECALLS CONQUERED NATIONS 


We Americans realize how tenuous would be the exist- 
ence of our party system, our freedom of elections, our free- 
dom of living, if the doctrines of dictatorship were to pre- 
vail. For, if they were to prevail, it would not be in Europe 
alone. 

The history of nations betrayed during the past year, the 
history of nations conquered during the past year, should 
show us, should show the rest of the world what it means to 
live in a world organized and ruled by the Gestapo. 

Let us ask ourselves, frankly and fearlessly: How long 
could we maintain our ancient liberties under these terrible 
conditions? How soon would we have to accept the doctrine 
that one must fight fire with fire? 

How long would it be possible to maintain a semblance 
of our two-party system, with free elections, in a Nazi- 
dominated world? 

How soon would we decide to imitate nazism and abandon 
our two-party system, and regiment our people into one 
party—which would certainly be neither Democratic nor 
Republican? 


NONPARTISAN DEcIsION NorTeD 


Should that evil time come, we would no longer hold 
these friendly gatherings, either on Jackson Day or on 
Lincoln Day. 

We Americans have already weighed these questions 
carefully and thoughtfully. We Americans have announced 
our determination that, with all our resources and all our 
power, we shall help those who block the dictators in their 
march toward domination of the world. 

The decision we have reached is not a partisan decision. 
The leader of the Republican party himself—Mr. Wendell 
Willkie—in word and in action, is showing what patriotic 
Americans mean by rising above partisanship and rallying 
to the common cause. And now that the plain people of 
America have spoken their determination, Republicans and 
Democrats in the Congress and out of the Congress are 
patriotically cooperating to make that determination take 
positive form. 

The enemies of democracy are now trying, by every means, 
to destroy our unity. The chief weapon they now use against 
us is propaganda—propaganda that appeals to selfishness. 


GosPEL OF FEAR ASSAILED 


That propaganda comes in ever-increasing quantities, with 
ever-increasing violence, from across the seas. And it is 
disseminated within our own borders by agents or—equally 
menacing—by innocent dupes of foreign powers. 

It is directed against all Americans—Republicans and 
Democrats—farmers and bankers—employers and employees. 

Propagandists, defeatists, and dupes, protected as they are 
by our fundamental civil liberties, have been preaching and 
are still preaching, the ungodly gospel of fear. They use 
insinuations and falsehood. They have tried to shatter the 
confidence of Americans in their government and in one 
another. 

We have seen what has happened to the great industrialists 
of Germany, for example, industrialists who supported the 
Nazi movement, and then received their reward in Nazi 
concentration camps or in death. 

We have seen how the workers of France were betrayed 
by their so-called champions, the Communists. For no mat- 
ter what Communist lips have said, their actions have proved 
that in their hearts they care nothing for the real rights of 
free labor. 
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Scores AGENTs OF NAZISM 


The agents of nazism and those who unwittingly help 
them are still trying to play both ends against the middle. 
They have attempted to exploit the natural love of our 
people for peace. They have represented themselves as paci- 
fists, when actually chey are serving the most brutal war- 
mongers of all time. They have preached “peace—peace!” 
In the same way the devil can speciously quote the Scripture. 

Of. course, the purpose of all this has been to spread 
terror among us. The effect of it has been only to fortify 
our determination. 

When Abraham Lincoln became President, he had to face 
the awful reality of a war between the States. On July 4, 


War Aims of Great Britain 


1861, in his first message to the Congress, he presented this 
vital question: 

“Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for the 
liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own 
existence ?” 

Lincoln answered that question as Jackson had answered 
it before—not by words, but by deeds. And America still 
marches on. 

We of today have been presented with that same ques- 
tion. We too are answering it by deeds. Our well con- 
sidered philosophy for the attainment of peace comes not 
from weakness but—everlastingly—from the courage of 


America. 






THE WORLD MUST BE TREATED IN THE FUTURE AS A SINGLE WHOLE 
By VISCOUNT HALIFAX, British Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered to the Pilgrims at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, March 25, 1941 


R. CHAIRMAN and Pilgrims of the United 
M States. My first words must naturally be to thank 

you for the privilege of allowing me to be your 
guest tonight and for the generous way in which you have 
received me and the chairman for the all too generous words 
in which he has introduced me to you. 

Lady Halifax and I have been deeply touched by the spon- 
taneous kindliness of the welcome which awaited us—I was 
about to say from the first moment that we touched Ameri- 
can soil. But we can never forget that the welcome had 
begun before we ever landed with the President’s truly 
wonderful gesture in coming to meet us. And that was an 
act of kindness which went straight to the hearts of my 
countrymen and which they will always gratefully remem- 
ber. 

There had naturally, as you will believe, been an element 
of sadness for us in saying farewell to our home in England 
at such times as these. But if we felt a pang at leaving old 
friends there, you have gladdened us greatly by making us 
feel that we have the opportunity of making countless new 
friends here. 

I was very sorry that it should have been necessary to post- 
pone the date of this gathering and in so far as I was the 
unwilling author of such inconvenience, I would ask leave 
to express my own personal apologies. But that postpone- 
ment has had at least one happy consequence, for it has 
enabled us this evening to enjoy the presence and presiding 
genius of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, than whom no one 
has done more by the word spoken and written to place be- 
fore his fellow-countrymen and the world the realities of 
these present times. 


Last ENGAGEMENT IN ENGLAND 


My last engagement before leaving England was to meet 
the Pilgrims at a farewell luncheon which they were good 
enough to give me on the eve of sailing. And it is in accor- 
dance with tradition that the first public speech of a new 
British Ambassador in this country should be made to the 
kindly and distinguished audience of the Pilgrims of the 
United States. 

I must confess that one of my earliest feelings on appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to the United States was a tremor of 
apprehension at the number of speeches which I might be 
expected to make. Nor was it possible for me, if I may 





make a confession to you, except at a price that I should 
have been reluctant to ask you to pay, to find relief in the 
advice once given to me by Lord Balfour when I first entered 
the House of Commons thirty years ago. I told him that I 
felt rather like a new boy arriving at a strange school. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “there is never any need to be 
nervous in the House of Commons. All you have to do is 
to speak as often as you can and as long as you can, and 
you will rapidly lose any sense of mercy for your audience, 
as every bore always does.” 

The reason of my coming here is well known. I told your 
fellow-Pilgrims in London some of the reasons which had 
moved me to submit to the King the name of Philip Lothian 
to be His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington. He came 
to you, indeed, as no stranger, but as one who already knew 
and loved your country, and who had many good friends 
among you, and who was in especial degree equipped to 
undertake the task. I little thought at that time that it 
would fall to me to succeed him after the tragically short 
period of fifteen months. 


Lonc PREPARED FOR SERVICE 


But the value of men’s work and lives is not to be measured 
in length of days, and I do not hesitate to say that the year 
that Lothian spent here was the most formative and im- 
portant of his life. He had long prepared unconsciously for 
it, and when the opportunity came he gave himself without 
stint to that which is the purpose of your society, the cause 
of better understanding between our peoples. The fruits 
of his labor stand today for all the world to see. He would 
not, I think, have wished any better monument. 

Seldom before in the world’s history can so much have 
depended on that understanding—and for that reason the 
Prime Minister rightly described this post that I have the 
honor to hold “as the most important at this time which 
any British subject can occupy outside the United Kingdom.” 

Nor is the reason far to seek why recent months have seen 
a steady drawing together of the thought of our two 
countries. You and we have felt from the outset that the 
instinctive reaction of our two peoples to the challenge of- 
fered by the new philosophy of totalitarian dictatorship must 
be identical. And as the struggle has grown more intense, 
reason and conscience have combined to make us both realize 
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ever more clearly the dark menace to things that are equally 
precious to your country and to mine. 

And this common purpose has been sealed anew by the 
recent passage into law of the Lease-Lend Act. It is difficult 
to exaggerate what this means. Across the seas, in the front 
line, which is Britain, as in the hearts of those submerged 
for a time under the German wave, there will be felt new 
confidence ; in the camp of the enemy new doubts; as all alike 
remember the history of the last war and see the time 
surely approaching when the weight of this nation must tip 
the scales. 


Points To BriTAIN’s COURAGE 


And if the British Commonwealth have felt able, as we 
have, to count upon the increasing support of your moral 
and industrial partnership in this business, we hope that you 
too have seen the bearing of the British people to be such as 
you would have expected from your own people if they were 
similarly placed. 

Certainly, as personality often lingers where at some 
forgotten time has been stamped the mark of deep human 
feeling, so day by day the number of those places grows, 
which will long speak to any Englishman of the courage and 
self-sacrifice that they have seen. 

We are wont to say that we are fighting for freedom and 
for democracy—for freedom, as the quality of life that we 
desire; for democracy as the system of government which is 
at once its best expression and the surest guarantee for its 
protection. 

What do we mean when we use these large words? 

I can only tell you what I mean, and what I know my 
fellow-countrymen mean, even if they do not always trans- 
late it into precise language; and I do not think you will 
take any different view. 

There seem to us to be certain principles that are es- 
sential to life as we wish to live it and see it lived. And 
those principles are now in dire peril, and we believe there- 
fore that we are truly fighting for our lives, since life to us 
is worthless if the principles on which it is built are to be 
destroyed. 

We do well to remind ourselves of what these principles 
are. For, they, like the iceberg, of which the greater part 
is out of sight, lie deep down below the surface of man’s 
outward being. 


PRINCIPLES IN MAny MINDs 


I would state thus what in varying forms is in many 
minds today: 

First, the religious principle of the absolute value of every 
human soul; 

Second, the moral principle of respect for personality and 
for conscience; 

Third, the social principle of individual liberty, finding 
its expression in two ways: in the sphere of politics through 
equal opportunity, justice and the rule of law; and economic- 
ally, through the direction of national effort to the crea- 
tion of conditions that may bring some real security into the 
daily life of our humblest citizen; 

And, finally, the domestic principle of the sanctity and 
solidarity of the family, which is the natural development of 
the individual. 

But I venture to say that, unless we build on these foun- 
dations—religious, moral, social and domestic—we have no 
hope of finding the way of happiness. 

It is only by slow process that man has learned to appre- 
hend these principles. They have come to him by Christianity 
and by other great religions. ‘They have drawn vitally from 
the best of human thought throughout the centuries. For 


us they are expressed and protected by democracy, and that 
is why we value it. There are, of course, other nations, who 
have different systems of government, but who are not less 
concerned than ourselves to secure the way of life which 
these principles reflect. And this is because it is on their 
maintenance that rights fundamental to human life and 
progress plainly rest. 


PRESIDENT’s Historic SPEECH 


From those principles, I believe, derive the rights that, 
following your Declaration of Independence more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and following also that historic 
speech of your President ten days ago, I would assert for 
all men today: 

The right to think, speak and act freely within the law, 
and to have free access to the thoughts of others; 

The right of free association, both national and interna- 
tional, with their fellow-men; 

The right to live without fear of aggression, injustice or 
want; 

The right to believe and worship as conscience may dictate. 

It is the vindication of those rights that men today pas- 
sionately desire. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the tradition of free- 
dom in Western Europe is a recent growth. But the heroic 
struggle for popular government, continuously waged since 
the early Middle Ages, in my own country as in almost 
every part of Europe, proves conclusively how old and how 
widely rooted is the idea of freedom. 

Your country America is the creation of men who so 
valued freedom that they called a new world into being in 
order to maintain it. The British Commonwealth has grown 
in an atmosphere of freedom and has developed the principle 
and practice of self-government. We see the fruits of it in 
the march of free men from the four corners of the earth, 
men whose loyalty to the common Crown—for them the 
symbol of liberty—has brought them to fight by sea, and 
land, and air, at our side today. 

Now there is no inch of common ground between those 
who accept and reject those principles, or assert and deny 
those rights. 


“Nazi System Is BonpDAGE” 


The Nazi system is bondage, bodily and spiritual ; political 
and economic. 

According to Nazi philosophy, the State both may and 
must claim the whole allegiance of man’s body and soul. 
Truth, conscience, mercy, honor, justice, love; where these 
clash with what is held to be the over-riding interest of the 
State, they are regarded by Hitler as offenses. 

As Hitler plans the world under his so-called “new order,” 
it would be divided into Germans, the master race, and other 
nations, second-class peoples, with rights and interests sub- 
ordinated to those of the ruling caste. 

For Europe such a system involves the shackling of in- 
dustry and commerce, ruthless compulsion in place of free 
contract, and the permanent enslavement of all peoples. 

But German ambitions do not stop at Europe. Already 
Hitler is scheming to overrun great tracts of Africa and 
Asia. 

Across what have now become the Straits of Dakar the 
invader of Africa, if he could once establish undisputed 
mastery of Europe, could swiftly pounce upon your Latin 
neighbors to the south. The American Continent, a standing 
challenge to German domination, could be attacked before 
it had time to arm in self defense. In any case, the doors 
of trade in Europe, Asia and Africa would be closed to it 
except on terms laid down by Germany. 
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Woutp Hitter Atrrempet Ir? 


Would Hitler in fact attempt this last and greatest act 
of highway robbery? We cannot tell. Some will advance 
arguments against the likelihood of his so acting; he might 
indeed achieve much the same result without actual armed 
attack. Others may surely feel with greater force that 
where national security is involved it is not enough to rest 
upon a disputed balance of probability. We in Great Britain 
had to answer much the same question for ourselves. I have 
no doubt that at the price of allowing Hitler to work his 
will in Europe we could at any time in the last few years 
have temporarily reached an understanding between the 
British Commonwealth and the German Reich. 

But, quite apart from the morality of any such arrange- 
ment, what would have been the assurance of its durability? 
Lust for power is like a cancer that must constantly extend 
its ravages, and with all the experience we had had, I have 
no doubt whatever in my own mind that any such arrange- 
ment would only have served to establish Hitler in a posi- 
tion of still greater strength to attack the British Common- 
wealth at his own selected moment. And certainly no pact or 
treaty ever made with Hitler, who has broken nearly every 
international promise he has ever made, would either have 
been, or be worth any more than all the others made in all 
good faith by his European victims. 

I am not surprised, therefore, that the overwhelming sense 
of your people should be to reject the new dispensation that, 
with all its inevitable consequences, Hitler seeks to impose 
upon the world. 


RECALLS STRIFE OF THE PAST 


I have heard it suggested that the evil things against 
which we strive are less black than they appear. We are but 
witnessing today, so runs the argument, one of those titanic 
outbursts of human energy that since the dawn of history 
have blazed the path of progress. As then, so now. Time 
will purge the dross, until from the ashes, new truth, new 
beauty spring. 

Such judgment takes no account of the stark realities with 
which we are faced. This struggle is a mortal clash of two 
philosophies, and we only delude ourselves if we suppose 
that the civilization that we share with you could survive a 
Nazi victory. It is not only with physical invasion that you 
or I are concerned, but with a spiritual invasion which, if 
permitted, would work greater havoc than all the tons of 
high explosive that it is in the power of the German Air 
Force to unload. 

For human society is ultimately subject to the same law 
that in the individual sphere makes it impossible for any 
man to keep his soul alive if he consciously permits his life 
to reflect two contradictory ideals. 

That, then, is why we are at war—to save our freedom 
and the world’s freedom from being murdered, as it has 
been successively murdered in Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg and France. 
We will never accept Hitler’s new order, which is in truth 
a reversion to the old order before men were civilized, and 
which would paralyze them again with chains of brutal, 
selfish and material force. We reject it because, as the 
President finely said on the 6th of January, we prefer that 
conception of a moral order based on noble human qualities 
that Hitler would destroy, by which nations and men can 
grow to full stature through service freely given to the com- 
mon good. And so the principal war aim of my people and 
of those who are fighting with us is to win this life and 
death struggle for the cause of human freedom. 


But even the achievement of victory would be Dead Sea 
fruit unless we can also achieve that which must be the 
greatest peace aim, of securing the world, so far as it is 
within human power to do so, against a repetition of this 
tragedy. 

CHURCHILL’s Worps QuoTEeD 


Mr. Churchill, in a moving passage at the end of one of 
the volumes of the ‘““World Crisis” said: 

“Merciful oblivion draws its veils; the crippled limp 
away; the mourners fall back into the sad twilight of mem- 
ory. New youth is here to claim its rights, and the perennial 
stream flows forward even in the battle zone, as if the tale 
were all a dream. 

“Ts this the end? Is it to be merely a chapter in a cruel 
and senseless story? Will our children bleed and gasp 
again in devastated lands?” 

These questions demand an answer today even more in- 
sistently than they did when they were first asked twenty 
years ago. For one large attempt at general resettlement 
has crashed in ruins, and left the pieces to be put together 
under conditions of infinitely greater difficulty. 

This is not the time to appraise the several elements which 
have conspired to defraud the deepest hopes of men. It may 
be argued that the authors of the Treaty of Versailles were 
overburdened with political problems to the detriment of 
economic. But if so, they are not the only people who have 
made mistakes. We must all acknowledge part of the re- 
sponsibility for failure, and, if we may, learn wisdom from it. 

And when this great battle has been won, the nations 
which have preserved or regained their freedom will have 
a sovereign opportunity to show what freedom means, and 
what it can do for the welfare of mankind. 

It is not possible, of course, now to draw detailed plans 
for the future structure of the community of nations. These 
must naturally await discussion in free council by those con- 
cerned. But we are, I think, already in a position to see the 
basis on which agreement must be founded. Nations like 
individuals can only exist in freedom and security if they 
are prepared to cooperate for mutual economic welfare, and, 
if need be, for mutual defense. In the economic sphere in- 
deed, everything depends upon such cooperation. But no 
party to such an association as we picture will be ambitious 
to dominate its partners. Every nation, great or small, will 
have its place and make its own contribution. 


ORDERED CHANGE IN RELATIONSHIPS 


Moreover, past experience teaches that a stable interna- 
tional order must admit of ordered change in the relations 
between States. Just as the liberty of the individual must 
have regard to the needs of the community, so must every 
nation in future accept its obligations to the general family 
of nations. All rights, whether personal or national, are 
always morally linked with duties. The spirit that impels 
a good citizen to give willing service in one form or another 
to the State will imply for the nation a readiness in both 
political and economic spheres to consider the welfare of 
its neighbors. 

We for our part are prepared to join hands with any 
State which genuinely seeks the peace and prosperity of the 
world by loyally observing engagements and by ensuring in- 
dividual liberty within its borders. It will be of no value 
to force unwanted associations upon unwilling nations. We 
must rather try to create conditions, political and economic, 
in which there may grow among the peoples themselves a 
real sense of their community of interest. 

In the British Commonwealth of Nations our experience 
has taught us that nations differing greatly in numbers and 
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wealth, in race and social structure, can yet freely associate 
together. What has been possible for them is not impossible 
for others, and the British Commonwealth, which, by the 
quality of its resolution, is the bastion of world defense today, 
may well by its geographical dispersion become the bridge 
of greater world unity tomorrow. 

In many respects the world must be treated in future as 
a single whole. Since the last war we have seen an increasing 
difficulty in securing the distribution of the world’s abun- 
dance both within and across national frontiers, with adverse 
effects upon the workers’ standard of living everywhere. We 
had hoped to see the vision of plenty banishing the specter 
of scarcity; but what in fact we have seen has been the 
failure of men to exchange with their fellow-men the abun- 
dant products of both farm and factory. When therefore 
victory has been won, it must be our aim to promote the 
common interest in the greatest possible inter-change of 
goods and services. Problems involving common needs can 
only be solved by common action. 


Economic CooPpERATION URGED 


We see the urgent need for economic cooperation and we 
are ready to take part in plans to promote it on a world- 
wide scale. Our aim will be prosperity justly shared. Even 
now we are making plans to remedy the impoverishment 
which must follow in the train of war. We are arranging 
to establish stocks of food and raw materials which can be 
released as soon as we can be sure that they will be used for 
this work of healing and not for our destruction. 

This business of rebuilding after the war will be a task 
far beyond the strength of any single country. Great Britain 
is resolved to do her utmost, but it is clear that if the world 
is to be brought back to health after so devastating a sickness, 
it will only be by the united action of all men and all nations 
of good-will. 

It will not be easy, for we may be very sure that the up- 
heaval now convulsing the nations will not leave things as 
they were. A new world is being born of bitter suffering, 
and the problems of peace will in many ways be more diffh- 
cult than those of war. New needs will demand new 
remedies, and there will be room alike for all the courage 
and imagination of youth, and all the clear thinking of 
experience that can be rallied to the task. 

In this war Great Britain seeks no selfish end. Its im- 
mediate cause, as in 1914, was the German breach of a 
treaty on the one hand, and the fulfillment of a treaty by 
Great Britain on the other. The ultimate cause was Ger- 
many’s lust for world power and the concentration of her 
resources for the single purpose of military conquest. There- 
fore, it must be our aim in the present war to convince the 
people of Germany that these traditional ambitions and 
methods do not pay. 

One of the greatest tragedies of this time is that for years 
German youth has been impelled by its rulers to the pursuit 
of spurious ideals and the worship of false gods. The gulf 
that has thus been dug between them and the younger gen- 
eration here and in my country will take time to bridge. And 
therefore after the war is over, and until we can be satisfied 
of Germany’s cooperation, I can hardly doubt that nations 
resolved to preserve both peace and freedom must needs 
retain sufficient armed strength to make their will effective. 


IMMENSE RESPONSIBILITY CITED 


I dare to hope that in this as in other matters our two 
peoples will appreciate the immense responsibility that will 
jointly rest upon them; and that, in the words of Pascal, 
“We may combine justice and power, making what is just, 


strong, and what is strong, just.” So I think may the spirit 
of our cooperation deserve and win the support of all other 
peoples, likeminded with ourselves to strengthen the founda- 
tions of world society. 

Thus only will it be possible to insure that neither Ger- 
many nor any other nation shall revert, or has any reason 
to revert, to those policies which have plunged Europe into 
five wars within the last eighty years. 

I have not spoken to you tonight about the fortunes of 
war as they may be in whatever field during the coming 
months, and of what the future may hold for us of good or ill. 
Nor of the flagging purpose of the Italian people, following 
the rout of Mussolini’s legions in Africa, and in Albania, 
where a small country has once again written history in 
letters of flaming gold for all the world to read. Nor have 
I spoken of that particular threat to the passage across the 
ocean highways, on which our war effort, and your great 
reinforcement of it, rests. 

Certainly we do not minimize its gravity, or shut our 
eyes to the fact that it is here that Hitler will put forth his 
greatest effort. Our experience, however, shows that, while 
in the coming months these attacks may and will cause us 
grave losses, our defensive measures are sound, provided 
they can be developed with adequate strength and with ade- 
quate speed. 

In the next few critical months it will, as I see it, be a 
race between the mounting total of our shipping losses and 
the increase in the defensive weapons that will reduce them 
below the danger level. 

I have no doubt, with the help that you will be able to 
give, of our ability to win this race. 

I have preferred to talk to you of other matters that were 
in my mind, the more so since you heard the Prime Minister 
himself some weeks ago make a speech which once more 
stamped him as a born leader of men determined to be free. 
There is, however, one thing more I would like to say. 


Takes Up Hitter INVASION 


The question which I find most frequently on the lips of 
my American friends is “When will Hitler invade Britain?” 

The question is vital, for Hitler can sprawl across the 
continents where he will; but unless he can reduce that 
small island in the North Sea which is the cradle of the 
British race, the end he seeks eludes him. And he knows, 
better perhaps than we do, that provided we can hold, as we 
surely shall, his dreams are doomed. When, then, will he 
put it to the test? 

For many months people in more countries than yours 
or mine have been asking the same question. I daresay Hitler 
has been asking it of himself, and therefore you will hardly 
expect me to answer it. But if you ask me: “Can such an 
invasion succeed ?” or in other words, “Will all the help we 
are planning to send to Britain arrive too late?” then both 
my head and my heart join to tell you, with all the conviction 
born of my knowledge of how the British people feel, and 
of being a member of the War Cabinet since its formation, 
that the answer is a confident and unhesitating “No.” 

I base this belief not only upon all the preparations for 
defense which have been forging ahead night and day since 
Dunkerque, not only upon the tireless devotion with which 
the Navy, the Army and Air Force, yes, and men and women 
throughout the length and breadth of the country have been 
fitting themselves to do their duty in the ordeal they know 
they may have to face on any day, at any hour. 

Nor on the generous help that you have given and are 
giving, and that, as Hitler’s desperate bid to prevent it is 
brought under control, will reach our shores in steadily in- 
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creasing volume. These all play great part; but there is 
something more which it is not easy to reduce to words. 

It may be expressed by what an Englishwoman wrote to an 
American friend after the first great onslaught from the air: 
“ * * * There is a complete absence of hysteria everywhere 
and only a lovely growth of friendly behavior.” 

A women in a country village writes: “We are expecting 
the invasion soon now, and we are told that if they get as 
far as this we have to ‘stay put.’ It won’t be easy, but it’s 
going to be done. We are not going to hamper our men by 
cluttering up the roads.” 

A London woman, a week or two ago, warned to leave 
her house on account of a time bomb lying nearby, declared: 


Hitler’s Moves 





“The landlord has tried to turn me out; the bailiffs have 
tried to get me out; I’m damned if Hitler’s going to do it 
now.” 

Or one gets a glimpse of it in the words of an airman 
whose leg had been amputated and who, in a brief interval 
of returning consciousness, said: “It takes a lot to kill a man 
from Stoke-on-Trent.” 

I could multiply these stories and you have no doubt heard 
others. At some we laugh, but our laughter is not always 
far from tears. But they may explain why I feel able to 
tell you tonight with a conviction that is unshakable that the 
British people will not be unworthy of the cause by which 
they stand. 


in the Balkans 


THE DENTIST’S CHAIR IS BETTER THAN THE DENTIST’S WAITING ROOM 
By VERNON BARTLETT, member of Parliament of Great Britain 
Delivered over British Broadcasting System, February 28, 1941 


against Hitler was that “he’s such a fidget!” and it is 
in March that he becomes most fidgety. I suppose that 
is how the spring affects him. 

It was in March that he took the very critical step of 
sending the German Army back into the demilitarised Rhine- 
land zone; in March he occupied Austria; in March he broke 
all his promises about having no further territorial claims— 
promises he had made to Mr. Chamberlain at Munich: he 
broke those promises by invading Czecho-Slovakia. In March, 
too, he reintroduced conscription in Germany, and Mussolini 
then took the lead in organising a conference at Stresa with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Flandin to protest against 
this breach of the Versailles Treaty. But that was six years 
ago. 

There is, however, no need for alarm and despondency. 
Even the dentist’s chair is better than the dentist’s waiting- 
roam, and in the last month or two the British have taken 
the initiative away from Hitler. The sooner we get on 
with the business, the sooner it will all be over. General Wa- 
vell and the late Genera! Metaxas between them have com- 
pelled Hitler to start on a military expedition in the Balkans 
which, until a few months ago, he had hoped and expected to 
avoid. I say “military expedition” because his main argument 
with the Bulgarians, the Yugoslavs, the Greeks and the 
Turks, is the presence near the Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
frontiers of anything up to forty divisions. He possibly still 
hopes that those divisions will win their victory without fight- 
ing. But six months ago, before Mussolini had made his su- 
preme blunder of trying to bully the Greeks, Hitler still 
hoped to win his victory in the Balkans by economic pres- 
sure alone. 

It is worth remembering that of the ten countries that 
have come under Hitler’s rule, only five put up any military 
resistance. Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Hungary and 
Rumania surrendered without a fight; Poland, Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France did not give in without a struggle. 
In the last few weeks there has been a terrific campaign in 
the war of nerves against Bulgaria and her neighbours to ob- 
tain their surrender without a fight. Rumours of impending 
German attacks are started, say, in Sofia; they are naturally 
telegraphed to London and New York where they appear in 
the newspapers as Sofia rumours. When they are sent back to 
Sofia by some Nazi news agency, the fact that they originated 


VY probably heard of the old lady whose complaint 


in that city is carefully omitted, and the people there, saying 
to themselves that there is alarm in London and New York, 
become more gloomy and less able to resist Hitler’s next at- 
tack. Remember that Hitler once wrote: “Our strategy is to 
destroy the enemy from within, to conquer him through him- 
self.” 

The Balkans have a reputation that they do not altogether 
deserve. They are supposed to be warlike, but the vast major- 
ity of the peasants there—as, indeed, in every other country 
—want nothing better than to be allowed to live their lives 
in peace. Their standard of life is terribly low: in some Bal- 
kan countries it is an accepted thing that for some three 
months before the harvest they must live only a little above 
starvation level, and this despite the fact that they hardly 
spend more than a pound or two a year on articles bought in 
shops. They produce their own food and weave their own 
clothes. 

Some of these countries—Rumania, for example—are po- 
tentially very rich indeed, but they have no capital with 
which to develop their wealth, and they are frightened of 
the political influence that accompanies capital borrowed 
from any of the Great Powers. But the very fact that they 
have oil or wheat, or whatever it may be, in such abundance 
may help to turn them into battlefields because one Great 
Power fears the growing influence of another in their terri- 
tories. Before the last war, the rivalry between Germany and 
Russia was a disturbing factor: before this war, there was 
similar rivalry between Germany and France. 

There are two other things to be said about the Balkans. 
One is that, more than anywhere else in Europe, there is 
an inextricable muddle and mixture of races. During the 
great periods of migration from the east, wave after wave 
of invaders swept in from Southern Russia or from Asia 
Minor. In each case some of the invaders settled in the Bal- 
kans, and because they had taken refuge in the mountains or 
were able to defend themselves in some other way, they es- 
caped extermination when the next invasion came along. No 
man on earth could draw up frontiers in the Balkans which 
were both good frontiers to defend and also left no dissatis- 
fied minorities on the wrong side of them. 

Then there is the fact that most of the Balkan countries 
gained their independence only within the last hundred years. 
Greece, with the help of the British Navy, was declared an 
independent kingdom a hundred-and-nine years ago; but Ru- 
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mania, for example, won her independence only in 1880. 
Possibly this helps to explain why the Greeks have defended 
their independence in this war so much more vigorously than 
the Rumanians—they have had more time in which to learn 
its value. But I suppose the more important factor is that the 
British Fleet could once more help Greece, whereas it could 
not help Rumania. But it is fairly clear that in all these 
countries, Hitler, with his genius for playing upon _resent- 
ments, jealousies and injustices, for his own purposes, has 
found very favourable territory first for his business agents, 
then for his Gestapo, and then for his soldiers dressed up as 
tourists or humble workmen. 

The interesting and encouraging point for us is that he 
has hoped he would be able to avoid this last stage and to 
keep his soldiers out of it. You will remember how years ago 
he began his campaign to get economic control. The Balkan 
countries had wheat or minerals or agricultural produce to 
sell, and could not easily find a market. Germany had no 
gold, but she offered to take over all their exports and to 
send machinery, chemicals and so on in exchange. But after 
a while these Balkan coutries found that they were still sell- 
ing their produce to Germany but were receiving in return 
articles that they didn’t want. Every Balkan peasant prob- 
ably has a couple of mouth-organs, a pair of excellent Ger- 
man field-glasses, and more than enough aspirin tablets to 
last him a lifetime. One of the main reasons why Bulgaria 
has allowed German soldiers, disguised as civilians, to crowd 
into the hotels of Sofia, is that for the last few years some- 
thing like three-quarters of the country’s foreign trade had 
been with Germany, which inevitably meant that a great deal 
of political influence came into the hands of pro-Nazis. Quite 
probably, if Hitler had only waited for another year or 
two, he could have gained control of the whole Balkan pen- 
insula, could have brought all the Balkan governments into 
his new European Order, without spilling a drop of blood. 

As it is, he is likely to be involved in a dangerous cam- 
paign. The fact that Mr. Anthony Eden and Sir John Dill, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, have gone to Ankara, is 
the best possible proof of the importance attached by the 
British Government to this eastern Mediterranean campaign. 
Also, it keep the Nazis guessing, and the more we can make 
them do that, the better. They have so often done it to us 
by careful and clever publicity arrangements when the two 
dictators have gone to say ‘How-do-you-do’ to each other. 

As I see it, Hitler would be anxious to undertake a cam- 
paign against Salonika only if one of two things would re- 
sult. The one would be that it opened the road towards the 
oil of Irak and the riches of the Indies. The other would be 
that it destroyed British control of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. But even if you accept the more gloomy of the proph- 




























































ecies that have been knocking around during the last ten days, 
you can find no evidence that either of these things is likely 
to happen. It may be that the Turkish Government does not 
want its army to fight outside its own frontiers. I don’t 
know if that is so, but even if it is, there can be no doubt 
at all that the Turks would defend the Dardanelles and the 
road into Asia. Again, it may be that the British will not 
wish to land a considerable force on the Greek mainland to 
defend Salonika. Again, I don’t know. But I do know that, 
as a result of Mussolini’s attack on Greece, the British now 
have bases, such as the island of Crete, from which they 
could prevent the Germans from making much use of Salon- 
ika even if they got there. 

I noticed the other day that Mussolini’s paper, the Popolo 
d'Italia, was arguing that ‘the British successes in Africa, far 
from being military successes, are merely the means for 
theatrical publicity’. That is certainly not the view of most 
people in Great Britain. They know that, as a result of these 
successes, General Wavell now has a large and experienced 
army in the Middle East available for use wherever the 
Commonwealth governments desire. 

You might find it interesting to study the communications 
in the Balkans. The railways, such as they are, run from 
west to east rather than from north to south. The road over 
the Bulgarian mountains into Greece, on the way to Salon- 
ika, is a difficult one; the easier way to that city, down the 
valley of the River Varda, passes through Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslav people, or at any rate those of them we used to call 
Serbian, showed in the last war what magnificent fighters 
they are, and they know that as long as Mussolini can close 
the Adriatic to their trade, Salonika is the only port through 
which they can reach the wider world. I believe it has been 
reckoned that for each division the Germans could push for- 
ward to Salonika, three more would be needed to improve 
and defend the lines of communication. 

So much for the Balkans. I hope I have not spread among 
you alarm and despondency. The Greeks, who have so mag- 
nificently fought for their independence against Mussolini, 
show no sign of surrendering it to Hitler. The Turks show 
no sign that, if and when the time comes, they will fight with 
less courage than the Greeks—and their welcome to Mr. 
Eden shows where their sympathies lie. The Yugoslavs know 
that Hitler’s advance to the Mediterranean would destroy 
their freedom. The Rumanians, and perhaps also the Bul- 
garians, will do a great deal to make the Nazi occupation of 
their countries costly and difficult. In order to save Musso- 
lini, Hitler has started on a campaign which he may greatly 
regret. I hope that we, and the tough peasants of the Bal- 
kans, can make him do so. 


The Legal Basis of Our Defense Course 


WE ARE CREATING IMPORTANT PRECEDENTS 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before the Inter-American Bar Association, Washington, D. C., March 27, 1941 


much of the world either has lost or has forsaken 
government under law, bears witness to our faith in 
a civilization ordered by reason rather than by force. We are 
debtors to this captivating country and city, not only for a 
generous hospitality but, more importantly, for an inspiring 
leadership. 


, \HE founding of this association, at a time when so 





We lawyers from the United States value this opportunity 
to compare our own legal philosophy and institutions with 
those of other American Commonwealths. You have no 
doubt been impressed with our modest habit of expounding 
our own law by a recital of some case we won. 

Every delegate comes to this council with pride in his own 
national institution and tradition. No one comes to capitulate 
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to any other. Each of our pioneering peoples of this hemis- 
phere has looked to one or another of the Old-World civil- 
izations to fertilize its intellectual life. Since communion 
with Europe has been interrupted we have turned to each 
other for cultural enrichment. 

We are rediscovering the Americas. Of course this has 
its perils. I am told that in Washington the old and the 
young of both sexes are making a furious study of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages. We trust that you, good neigh- 
bors, will bear with your characteristic good humor the 
punishment that is in prospect for your native tongue. 


GRAVE QUESTIONS OF LAW 


The easy and fraternal terms on which our profession 
meets serve to emphasize the discord of the world, and above 
vexing national problems rise grave questions of law relating 
to our international well-being. 

We are haunted by the greatest unfinished task of civil- 
ization, which is to create a just and peaceful international 
order. If such a relationship between States is to be realized, 
we know its foundations will be laid in law, because legal 
process is the only practical alternative to force. 

The state of international law and of progressive juridical 
thought on the problems of States not actually participating 
in hostilities is of more than academic interest in a world 
at war. The United States feels obliged to make far-reach- 
ing decisions of policy. 

I want the legal profession of this hemisphere to know 
that they are being made in the conviction that the structure 
of international law, however apparently shaken, is one 
of the most valuable assets of our civilization. There may 
be differences of opinion as to some of its particular rules, 
but we have made conscientious effort to square our national 
policy with enlightened concepts of the law of nations 
viewed in its entirety. 

It is the declared policy of the Government of the United 
States to extend to England all aid “short of war.” At 
the same time it is the declared determination of the govern- 
ment to avoid entry into the war as a belligerent. 


Two Aspects oF Duat Po.icy 


The question has been raised whether the two aspects of 
this dual policy are reconciliable with law, or whether such 
comprehensive aid, extended to one belligerent party to the 
express exclusion of the other, is incompatible with the ob- 
ligations which international law imposes upon a State not 
a belligerent in the war. 

President Roosevelt in his message to the Congress of 
Jan. 6, 1941, said that “Such aid is not an act of war.” 

Secretary Hull and Secretary Stimson have voiced similar 
conclusions and the committees of both houses of Congress 
are committed to the same view. 

But weighty names and even heavier texts are found to 
contend that our only legal alternatives are to enter the 
war ourselves or to treat all: belligerents with impartiality. 
It has been asserted that international law forbids the United 
States to exchange over-age destroyers for air and naval 
bases in this hemisphere, and forbids us to render acts of 
assistance to a belligerent with whose institutions and cause 
we feel some kinship, and who has been subjected to ag- 
gression, 

I do not deny that particular rules of neutrality crystal- 
lized in the nineteenth century and were codified to a large 
extent in the various Hague conventions which support 
this view. But the applicability of these rules has been super- 
seded. Events since the World War have rejected the 
fictions and assumptions upon which the older rule rested. 


To appreciate the proper scope of that doctrine of an im- 
partial neutrality we must look to its foundations. Its corner- 
stone is the proposition that each sovereign State is quite 
outside of any law, subject to no control except its own 
will, and under no legal duty to any other nation. 

From this it is reasoned that, since there is no law bind- 
ing it to keep the peace, all wars are legal and all wars must 
be regarded as just. 

This doctrine is stated by a standard authority: * * * 
“it would be idle for it [international law] to affect to 
impart the character of a penalty to war, when it is power- 
less to enforce its decisions. * * * International law has 
consequently no alternative but to accept war, independently 
of the justice of its origin, as a relation which the parties to 
it may set up if they choose, and to busy itself only in regu- 
lating the effects of the relation. Hence both parties to every 
war are regarded as being in an identical legal position, and 
consequently as being possessed of equal rights.” [Hall’s 
International Law 5th Ed., 1904, p. 61.] 

It is easy to see how an international law which holds all 
wars to be legal, and all warring nations as possessed of 
equal rights, arrives at the conclusion that neutrals must not 
discriminate between belligerents. 

To the mind untutored in such sophisticated thought it 
seems to be characterized by more of learning than of wis- 
dom. It does not appear to be necessary to treat all wars as 
legal and just simply because we have no court to try the 
accused. That hypothesis seems to justify President Wilson’s 
statement that “International law has perhaps sometimes 
been a little too much thought out in the closet.” 

Certainly the workaday world will not accept an un- 
realistic and cynical assumption that aggression, by a State 
that had renounced war by treaty, rests on the same basis 
as defense against an unprovoked attack in violation of 
treaty. 

I think it was Henry Adams who complained that he was 
educated in one century and was living in another. All of 
us, even some of our international lawyers, suffer the same 
dislocation of ideas. The difference is that Henry Adams 
recognized it. 

Some of our scholarship has not caught up with this cen- 
tury which, by its League of Nations covenant with sanc- 
tions against aggressors, the Kellogg-Briand Treaty for re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of policy, and the Argen- 
tine Anti-War Treaty, swept away the nineteenth century 
basis for contending that all wars are alike and all warriors 
entitled to like treatment. And this adoption in our time of a 
discriminating attitude toward warring States is really a 
return to earlier and more healthy precepts. 

The doctrine of international law in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was based on a distinction between just 
and unjust wars. From that distinction there was logically 
derived the legal duty of members of the international so- 
ciety, bound by the ties of solidarity of Christian civilization, 
to discriminate against a State engaged in an unjust war—in 
a war undertaken without a cause recognized by international 
law. 

That duty was stressed by the scholastic writers in the 
formative period of the law of nations. It was voiced by 
Grotius, the father of modern international law. There was, 
in his view, no duty of impartial treatment when one of the 
belligerents had resorted to war in violation of international 
law. Writing in 1625, he said: “ * * * it is the duty of 
neutrals to do nothing which may strengthen the side which 
has the worse cause, or which may impede the motions of 
him who is carrying on a just war * * *” 

It may be argued that the nineteenth century and the 
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first two decades of the twentieth witnessed an interlude 
in international law inconsistent with what went before and 
also with what was to follow. But if I read history cor- 
rectly, there has seldom, if ever, been a long period of time 
during the past three centuries when states, for their own 
self-defense or from other motives, have been completely im- 
partial in relation to the belligerents. More often than not, 
at the end of wars, there have been recriminations of such 
activities, which have thereafter been largely overlooked. 

The testimony of historians as to the practice of states in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries should 
not be overlooked by the international lawyer in so far as the 
real limits of the principles of neutrality are concerned. 

It is safe to assert that the absolute category of neutrality 
on the one hand, and belligerency on the other hand, will 
not square with the test of actual state practice, and that, as 
judged by that practice, there is a third category in which 
certain acts of partiality are legal even under the law of 
neutrality. 

Even during the vogue among publicists and text writers 
of the theory that all wars were just and all neutrality there- 
fore undiscriminating, modern practice—especially American 
practice—shows instances of discriminating, qualified neu- 
trality. 

During the World War, after the United States had de- 
clared war on Germany, a number of Central and South 
American Republics formally announced a departure, in 
favor of the United States, from the obligations of im- 
partiality. Some of them, like Guatemala, El] Salvador and 
Costa Rica, offered their territorial waters and ports for the 
use of the naval forces of the United States. 

Others, like Brazil and Uruguay, expressly modified their 
neutrality regulations in that direction. Uruguay issued a 
decree announcing that she would not treat as a belligerent 
any American nation engaged, in defense of its rights, in a 
war with states in other continents and Germany did not 
consider this decree as resulting in a state of war. 

Thus, American States tendered to the United States, when 
in the throes of war, moral and economic support based on 
a conviction of the justice of our cause and the identification 
of their ultimate well-being with our success—a generous 
manifestation of good-will for which my countrymen and 
my government will never cease to be grateful and to re- 
ciprocate. 

In fact, the joint resolution of Congress enacting our Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 provided: “This joint resolution (except 
Section 12) shall not apply to any American Republic en- 
gaged in war against a non-American State or States * * *” 

The experience of the World War was too much for any 
doctrine that all war was to be accepted as just. 

This doctrine was revised by the covenant of the League 
of Nations. That instrument substantially limited the right 
of war and imposed upon its members certain duties de- 
signed to enforce that limitation. 

The covenant of the League of Nations did not abolish 
neutrality. It did not impose upon the members of the 
League the duty to go to war with the covenant-breaking 
State. But it did lay upon them the obligation to adopt 
against the responsible State what was therefore regarded as 
unneutral conduct contrary to international law. To that 
extent it revived nonparticipation combined with active 
discrimination against the aggressor and active assistance to 
the victim of aggression. 

The attitude of Great Britain during the Italo-Abyssinian 
war in 1935 and 1936 illustrated clearly the position created 
by the covenant. Great Britain did not declare war on 
Italy. At the same time she insisted that Italy was not en- 


titled as a matter of law to expect from Great Britain the 
fulfillment of any obligations either of The Hague coven- 
tions or of the customary rules of neutrality. Great Britain 
thus applied the concepts of international law which logically 
resulted from substantial curtailment of the right of war. 

Great Britain and other members of the League of Na- 
tions adopted an identical attitude in the course of the hos- 
tilities between Finland and Soviet Russia. The British 
Government supplied Finland with arms and ammunition; 
it authorized the setting up in Great Britain of recruiting 
bureaus for the Finnish Army; and it adopted other measures 
clearly prohibited by The Hague coventions. 

There would be obvious inconsistency in the United States 
invoking the benefits of a covenant to which it refused ad- 
herence, but I cite the covenant because it both evidences 
and dates the changed position of both war and neutrality in 
the world’s thought. And it was followed by another com- 
mitment to which we were a party. 

The Kellogg-Briand pact of 1928, in which Germany, 
Italy, and Japan covenanted with us, as well as with other 
nations, to renounce war as an instrument of policy, made 
definite the outlawry of war and of necessity altered the 
dependent concept of neutral obligations. 

The Argentine anti-war treaty, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 
1933, is one of the most important American contributions 
to the growth of the law in the last decade. It is in a real 
sense a'precursor of the system of consultation which was 
started at Buenos Aires in 1936. The implications of con- 
sultation are well recognized today. 

In 1918, in a letter to Colonel House, who was then pre- 
paring a first draft of a plan of a League of Nations, Elihu 
Root expounded the fundamental bases for a new interna- 
tional order. He wrote, in part, as follows: 

“The first requisite for any durable concert of peaceable 
nations to prevent war is a fundamental change in the prin- 
ciple to be applied to international breaches of the peace. 

“The view, now assumed and generally applied, is that 
the use of force by one nation toward another is a matter in 
which only the two nations concerned are primarily inter- 
ested, and if any other nation claims a right to be heard on 
the subject it must show some specific interest of its own 
in the controversy. 

“The requisite change is an abandonment of this view, and 
a universal formal and irrevocable acceptance and declaration 
of the view that an international breach of the peace is a 
matter which concerns every member of the community of 
nations—a matter in which every nation has a direct interest, 
and to which every nation has a right to object.” 

The principle stated by Mr. Root has been accepted by 
practically all states in the treaty for the renunciation of 
war, in the Argentine anti-war treaty, and in the replies to 
Secretary Hull’s famous statement of July 16, 1937. That 
principle lies at the very foundation of our present policy. 

Present aggressive wars are civil wars against the inter- 
national community. Accordingly, as responsible members 
of that community, we can treat victims of aggression in the 
same way we treat legitimate governments when there is 
civil strife and a state of insurgency—that is to say, we are 
permitted to give to defending governments all the aid we 
choose. 

In the light of the flagrancy of current aggressions, which 
are apparent on their face, and which all right-thinking 
people recognize for what they are, the United States and 
other States are entitled to assert a right of discriminatory 
action by reason of the fact that, since 1928 so far as it is 
concerned, the place of war and with it the place of neu- 
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trality in the international legal system have no longer been 
the same as they were prior to that date. 

That right to resort to war as an instrument of national 
policy was renounced by Germany, Italy and Japan in 
common with practically all the nations of the world, in a 
solemn treaty which the United States helped to call into 
being, to which it has become a party, which it has been its 
proclaimed intention to make the cornerstone of its foreign 
policy, and whose provisions it has invoked on repeated occa- 
sions as expressing a fully binding international obligation. 

The present hostilities are the result of and have been 
accompanied by repeated violations of that treaty by Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. It may be noted in this connection 
that Italy was the first State to adhere to the Argentine 
anti-war treaty, after the original signatories. 

The treaty for the renunciation of war and the Argen- 
tine anti-war treaty deprived their signatories of the right 
of war as an instrument of national policy or aggression and 
rendered unlawful wars undertaken in violation of their pro- 
visions. In consequence, these treaties destroyed the his- 
torical and. juridical foundations of the doctrine of neu- 
trality conceived as an attitude of absolute impartiality in re- 
lation. to aggressive wars. 

It did not impose upon the signatories the duty of dis- 
criminating against an aggressor, but it conferred upon them 
the right to act in that manner. This right they are in- 
disputably entitled to exercise as guardians both of their own 
interests and of the wider international community. It fol- 
lows that the state which has gone to war in violation of its 
obligations acquires no right to equality of treatment from 
other states, unless treaty obligations require different han- 
dling of affairs. It derives no right from its illegality. 

It is not to be overlooked in this connection that two 
groups of highly reputable international lawyers have 
agreed in general with this position. 

I refer to the International Law Association (especially to 
the Budapest Articles of Interpretation) and to the Research 
in International Law conducted under the auspices of the 
faculty of Harvard Law School, which, after considering 
this matter, came to substantially the same view, with the 
qualification that they might be more exacting with reference 
to the determination of the aggressor by a method to which 
the alleged law-breaking states had theretofore agreed. 

Of course, neither of these bodies spoke in relation, spe- 
cifically, to conditions existing today. 

Most international lawyers will agree that where there 
is a specific legal obligation not to resort to armed force, 
where there has been a resort thereto, and where it has been 
appropriately determined that one party is the aggressor 
by a method which the aggressor has agreed to accept, the 
traditional rules of neutrality need not be applied. 

The difficulty with this proposition lies in the lack of 
means for determination of the fact of aggression. 

There are compelling reasons why we must not await a 
judicial or other formal determination of aggression today. 
In the evolution of law we advance more rapidly with our 
concepts of substantive rights than with our machinery for 
their determination. Rough justice is done by communities 
long before they are able to set up formal governments. And 
where there is a legal obligation not to resort to armed force 
it can be effectuated as legal obligations have always been ef- 
fectuated on the frontiers of civilization before the courts and 
machinery of enforcement became established. 

In flagrant cases of aggression where the facts speak so 
unambiguously that world opinion takes what may be the 
equivalent of judicial notice, we may not stymie interna- 


tional law and allow these great treaties to become dead 
letters. 

Intelligent public opinion of the world which is not afraid 
to be vocal and the action of the American States have made 
a determination that the Axis powers are the aggressors in 
the wars today, which is an appropriate basis in the present 
state of international organization for our policy. 

By resorting to war in violation of the provisions of the 
Kellogg-Briand pact, or the Argentine anti-war treaty, the 
Governments of Germany, Italy and Japan violated a right 
and affected the interests of the United States. 

It was not a mere formal or theoretical right that was af- 
fected. The very basis of these treaties was the assumption 
that, in this age of interdependence, all its signatories had a 
direct interest in the maintenance of peace, and that war had 
ceased to be a matter of exclusive interest for the belligerents 
directly affected. If that is so—and it is so—then interna- 
tional law provides an ample and practically unlimited basis 
for discriminatory action against states responsible for the 
violation of the treaty or treaties. 

The treaty for the renunciation of war and the Argentine 
Anti-War Treaty, by altering fundamentally the place of war 
in international law, have effected a parallel change in the 
law and status of neutrality and we claim the wider rights 
which that change imparts. 

But independently of that view, there is another sound 
basis for our action today. 

The legitimate application of the doctrine of self-defense 
and the implications of anti-war treaties go hand in hand. 
It is in these fields where perhaps the most important de- 
velopments of international law will take place in the im- 
mediate future, and these are the developments which the 
international community has sorely needed—developments 
in international sanctions. 

We all know that since 1928 the principle of self-defense 
has been used as an excuse for internationally illegal action, 
but we also know that there is a legitimate principle of self- 
defense in international law, which is one of its most funda- 
mental principles. The standard of action under this prin- 
ciple, as under other principles of law, is that it is to be ap- 
plied in relation to what the reasonable man (or State) 
would do under the same or similar threatening circum- 
stances. 

There can be no doubt that the political, territorial, eco- 
nomic and cultural integrity of the Western Hemisphere is 
menaced by totalitarian activities now going on outside this 
hemisphere. In this situation the principle of self-defense 
may most properly be invoked, and we in the Americas are 
invoking it in relation to the facts as we know them and as 
we in our best judgment, can foresee them in the future. 

We are today putting content into the principle of self- 
defense by giving it concrete application which will create im- 
portant precedents. By this action we are again showing the 
fundamental soundness of this principle of international law 
and are developing its implications at the very moment when 
we are being charged, in certain quarters, with ignoring or 
violating the less fundamental rules of neutrality which are, 
both in fact and in law, irrelevant to the existing situations. 

The present implementation of the principle of self-defense 
did not start with the lend-lease bill in the United States. 
It began at the Panama consultation in 1939 and was de- 
veloped in relation to the law of neutrality by the Inter- 
American Neutrality Committee at Rio de Janeiro, as en- 
dorsed by the consultation of Foreign Ministers here at 
Havana in 1940. 

That historic meeting accepted the recommendations of the 
Neutrality Committee and adopted the act of Havana for 
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the provisional administration of European possessions and 
colonies in the Americas. It went further and proclaimed the 
right and the duty of any signatory to take defense measures 
if the safety of the continent were threatened. 

These events have ushered into international law a basis 
upon which the United States, may legally give aid to the 
Allies in the present situation. 

No longer can it be argued that the civilized world must 
behave with rigid impartiality toward both an aggressor in 
violation of the treaty and the victims of unprovoked attack. 
We need not now be indifferent as between the worse and 
the better cause, nor deal with the just and the unjust alike. 

To me, such an interpretation of international law is not 
only proper but necessary if it is not to be a boon to the 
lawless and the aggressive. A system of international law 
which can impose no penalty on a lawbreaker and also for- 
bids other States to aid the victim. would be self-defeating 
and would not help even a little to realize mankind’s hope 
for enduring peace. 

The principle that war as an instrument of national policy 
is outlawed must be the starting point in any plan of inter- 
national reconstruction. And one of the promising direc- 
tions for legal development is to supply whatever we may of 
sanction to make renunciation of war a living principle of our 
society. 

The only sanction that seems available in our time is the 
freedom of the right-thinking States of the world, particularly 
the States of the Western Hemisphere, to give a material im- 
plementation to their moral and nationally official judgments 
as to the justice of a war. The American States have done 
this officially with respect to the invasion of Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxemburg. 


The Taxpayer and the 


A public opinion which can express itself only in sermons 
is not likely to restrain the aggressive propensities of any 
powerful State. If, however, that opinion may command 
measures short of war that are likely to prevent the success 
of aggression, it is certain to have some deference even from 
the ruthless. Short of war measures which enlightened opin- 
ion may invoke include all forms of moral censure and 
diplomatic disapproval, discriminatory embargoes or boy- 
cotts, as well as financial credits and furnishing of supplies 
and material, weapons and ships. These speak a language 
understandable to those deaf to the precepts alike of Chris- 
tian civilization and of legal obligation and scholarship. 

After an experience that ranged from complete impar- 
tiality, through “armed neutrality” and then to war itself, 
President Wilson in 1919, addressing a group of international 
lawyers, said: 

“If we can now give to international law the kind of 
vitality which it can have only if it is a real expression of our 
moral judgment, we shall have completed in some sense the 
work which this war was intended to emphasize.” 

The quarter century that followed has in my judgment 
given to international law that vitality—the League covenant 
began the modification of the old concept that all wars were 
just and legal. The pact of Paris and the Argentine anti- 
war treaty completed the outlawry of war. The signatory 
may now in its policy express its discriminating judgment 
and its moral convictions. 

It is upon these considerations that I have advised my 
government in the hope that its course may strengthen the 
sanction against aggression and contribute to the realization 
of our aspiration for an international order under law. 


Government Revenues 


DIGGING DOWN DEEPER AND DEEPER 


By MARK EISNER, member of the New York Bar, and former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York 


Delivered March 26, 1941, in the University of the Air Series over the facilities of Radio Station WEVD 


“priorities,” both of a voluntary and mandatory charac- 

ter. There is no doubt that we shall hear much more 
about “priorities” as time goes on. The increasing tempo of 
our preparations for defense, if they are to succeed, will pro- 
gressively absorb more and more of the energies of our peo- 
ple, the national supply of our materials and the money re- 
sources of our country. This is as it should be, if our nation 
—and the principles to which it is dedicated—are to be ready 
for defense against the armed aggressors of the world. 

If by this time there is any one among us who is not sure 
about the meaning of “priority” in the current situation, he 
should be told in no uncertain terms. The full implication 
of this important word, in the parlance of our most critical 
times, is that if anything has “priority” it takes precedence 
over, it comes ahead of anything else. Long ago a revered 
and respected patron saint of all my colleagues in the pro- 
fession of law, Blackstone, by name, said of a debtor that 
“In payment of debts he must observe the rules of priority.” 

The great mass of Americans are fully aware of the debt 
they owe their country and the cause of liberty. They recog- 
nize that this debt has a prior lien upon all their resources 
and upon their very lives. This accounts for their ready re- 
sponse to the call of the President to arm the nation for de- 


recent months we have heard considerable talk about 


fense. The long suffering taxpayer is no longer a reluctant 
contributor to the public revenues. He comes forward with 
a will, borne out of a sober sense of realization of the state 
of the world, to help his government to meet the emergency. 
It is most encouraging to witness the resurgence of patriotic 
fervour, as best evidenced in the first weeks of this month, 
when some sixteen million Americans filed, with a minimum 
of grumbling, their income tax returns. 

Our people have been paying federal income taxes each 
year since 1914. Since the first returns were filed in 1914, I 
have watched the taxpayer at income tax time and, in all the 
years, I have never seen the taxpayer so cooperative and so 
willing and ready to contribute his part to the revenues of 
the country. I trust that this fine spirit will continue in the 
years to come, when the needs of our government will un- 
doubtedly force it to resort to yet higher taxes. However, 
no matter what burdens face us in the not very distant fu- 
ture, I am confident that the American taxpayer will readily 
and gladly carry this burden. 

When I speak of a burden, I mean a load equitably dis- 
tributed among all the American people, to be carried over 
the hard and difficult terrain of our times. In our democracy 
we charge our government with the responsibility for or- 
ganizing and directing the defense of the nation. We auth- 
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orize our government to exact taxes from all of our people 
for defense, and in an emergency to find other than tax 
moneys to meet the situation. 

The taxpayer and the government revenues are closely al- 
lied. Yet modern governments are not entirely dependent 
upon taxes, in the popular sense of the term. The complex 
economy of our times can be manipulated to affect the gov- 
ernment revenues without resorting to taxation. Often, by 
process of currency and credit manipulation, by public spend- 
ing and by disguised levies, the taxpayer contributes to the 
government revenues without being conscious or aware of 
his contribution. Or if governments pledge their future rev- 
enues against borrowings for current spendings, the tax- 
payer’s future earnings may be mortgaged without his know- 
ledge. This, of course, on the assumption that governments 
pay their just debts legally incurred—an assumption which 
is not warranted by the experience of the European nations 
in debt repayments. 

The American taxpayer has thus far been called upon to 
contribute to the government revenues, in much smaller 
proportion than the taxpayers of most of the other nations. 
At that, it is expected that our tax collections will reach an 
all time high in 1942. These revenues will not pay for even 
half of the projected expenditures. If defense outlays will 
continue to accelerate as presently indicated, the later years 
will witness even greater taxes to be levied on the American 
taxpayer. 

Congress is now confronted with the necessity of finding 
more revenue. Since the first of this year, it has attempted 
to put our financial house in order. It raised the debt limit 
to sixty-five billions, it gave the treasury more leeway in 
financing government indebtedness, it did away with tax 
exemptions on future issues of federal securities. It has also 
in this short period amended the excess profits tax law to 
adjust certain inequities and uneconomic consequences of the 
law enacted in 1940. This amendment will undoubtedly cur- 
tail the revenues to be derived from excess profits. However, 
if the experience under these amended conditions—which has 
adjusted the base for computing the tax so as to do the least 
possible injury to newly functioning and expanding businesses 
—indicates an insufficiency of revenue returns, the rates of 
the excess profit taxes might very easily be raised. For under 
this amended law Congress has laid a sound basis for taxing 
excess profits and future amendments need to be limited pri- 
marily to rates. 

At the same time, since the first of the year, Congress has 
continued to vote extraordinary sums of money for national 
defense, and to implement the lease-lend law. It is now defi- 
nitely established that the original estimates for defense out- 
lays for the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1941, will be 
greatly exceeded. The President estimated in his budget mes- 
sage to Congress that nearly seventeen and a half billions 
would suffice for normal government needs and extraordinary 
defense expenditures, exclusive of aid to Great Britain. The 
actual commitments for defense outlays now indicate an ex- 
penditure, in the coming fiscal year, closer to twenty-four 
billions of dollars. Against this huge sum, it was expected 
that, including increased taxes, total government revenues 
would mount to eight billion, two hundred and seventy-five 
millions of dollars. 

A mere glance at the vast spread between estimated ex- 
penditures and estimated receipts will reveal a huge gap 
which somehow must be closed up. In the face of the ex- 


treme emergency the gap is growing each day, and Congress 
must take some immediate action to raise additional tax rev- 
enues. It must do this to ward off very dangerous inflation- 
ary currents which will be set up by any further increase 
in the disparity between government income and govern- 
ment expenditures. One step in the direction of helping to 
ward off inflation has been taken by Congress when it made 
it easier for the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow funds 
from the public at large. For, as Secretary Morgenthau has 
said, the government “must do more than find billions of 
dollars . . . It must find these dollars in a way that will best 
safeguard the nation against the evils of inflation and that 
will give all American citizens a sense of taking a direct part 
in the defense of the country.” 

Now, Congress will turn to the taxpayer to do his part. 
The House Ways and Means Committee has already com- 
menced its search for government revenues. In the next sev- 
eral months this search will proceed with systematic thor- 
oughness. A great calamity such as the present armament 
race, which was started by the totalitarian dictators, makes 
it necessary to find new and yet more incisive taxes, and to 
raise the rates of the old taxes. At that we are yet a long 
way removed from the British tax on incomes which reaches 
into the lower brackets at a rate of forty-two and a half per 
cent, and rises to ninety per cent in the highest brackets. In 
New York State today the taxpayer even in the highest 
brackets theoretically pays no more than eighty-two per cent 
of his income to the federal and state governments combined. 

Congress will eventually confront the taxpayer with new 
taxes still considerably under the taxes which are now col- 
lected by the belligerent nations. Increased income tax rates 
and surtaxes, to begin in the lower incomes, are probably in 
prospect. There has been some talk in Washington about the 
enactment of a tax on wages to be collected by the employer. 
Chairman Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House has denied that his Committee had any intention 
of enacting any such tax. There has also been strong opposi- 
tion to a general sales tax, which, although it has large rev- 
enue producing possibilities, would result in a rapid rise of 
prices. 

A selective sales tax on non-essential commodities may very 
well be enacted. Such a tax would produce some revenue 
while not imposing any great hardship on consumers. A selec- 
tive sales tax also may restrict consumption, thus canalizing 
production and raw materials into the essential defense in- 
dustries. A selective sales tax is now in force on certain com- 
modities. However, the low rate of the tax and the short 
range of commodities so taxed restrict the income from this 
source. 

Early this year the talk was about seeking out additional 
revenues in the sum of one and a half billions of dollars. To- 
day there is talk of digging down even deeper into the pockets 
of American taxpayers. We have the means in this country 
to pay the high cost of defensive arming, when such arming 
means total defense against the enemies of our civilization. 
The American taxpayer, I am confident, will provide all the 
government revenues necessary and more for the defense of 
human liberty. This all important task now has full pre- 
cedence over everything else. It is the debt of freedom which 
an American owes to the generations who will come after 
him. “In payment of debts he must observe the rules of 
priority” according to the Blackstone rule of law of our 
democracy. 
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The Question of Peace 


WE MAY YET KEEP THE LAMP OF LIBERTY ALIGHT 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered March 28, 1941 


a large group of young people on some of the moral 

and spiritual problems which now confront our country. 
Any discussion of them in these days involves questions of 
war and of the peace to come. And now they are the trans- 
cendent problems before youth. 

Today we are pledged to give Britain the tools of war 
and our full economic aid. That is settled and done. Our 
national duty is to unite in making a good job of it. And to 
do it with goodwill. 

The action of Congress has, however, enormously changed 
the shape of things. The aid to Britain combined with our 
own preparedness program forces us a long way into a war 
economy. 

Apart from these steps, our indignation at gigantic wrong 
to the democracies; the rupugnance of free men for the 
whole totalitarian ideology; the steady impact of foreign 
propaganda; the constant agitation of a minority of our 
own citizens for all-out war—all press upon us the mental 
and spiritual attitudes of war. 

In a fog of emotions and appeals we are fast driving into 
the psychosis of war. 


I HAVE been asked to speak to you and through you to 


“‘TureEE PosiTtvE APPOINTMENTS” 


Whether we take the final fateful step or not, we have 
already made three positive appointments with destiny. 

One is that we will sit at the world’s peace table. Another 
is that we face the problems of war emotions and war 
psychosis. The other is that we shall meet the financial, 
economic and social aftermath of a war. 

America yearns for peace in the world. The freedom of 
men comes only in peace. It diminishes in war. The abolition 
of poverty and want comes only in peace. Poverty and 
want increase in war. 

Yet the world does not know, and we do not know, how 
world peace can be made and maintained. The world does 
not know, and we do not know, how in the face of steady 
world impoverishment we are to abolish want. 

We do not see our way. Today, over these questions, we 
are frustrated, confused, unhappy and fearful. 

Our unity of ideas extends only to a resolve to defend 
ourselves and a fervent wish that the struggling democracies 
shall win. 

My purpose here is not to offer you a panacea for these 
confusions and problems. I wish to stimulate your thinking. 
For now is the time to think hard and think fast. We can- 
not wait until the appointments with destiny are upon us. 


EXPERIENCE OF WorL>D War 


We joined in an exactly parallel war twenty-five years ago 
for the same purposes and under the same impulses. Even 
with victory, we failed to get either military, economic or 
spiritual peace. 

The failures of the last war to achieve peace root not only 
at Versailles but also in the forces generated in the war 
itself. They rooted deeper than that. They rooted in age- 
old hates and in the fires of imperialism. 


But we can get some light and some guidance from the 
experience and failures of that war and that peace-making. 

It is over twenty-two years since that World War ended. 
The youth of America today does not know of that war from 
its own experiences. 

I am perhaps one of the few living Americans who had full 
opportunity from high places to see intimately the moving 
tragedy of the last World War. 

I saw it from its beginnings in 1914 all the way down 
through the long years which have not yet ended. I saw it 
not only in its visible ghastliness but I lived with the in- 
visible forces which moved in its causes and its consequences. 

My country and foreign countries have honored me greatly 
over these years. There is nothing more in office or honor 
that the world could give to me. I can therefore add ob- 
jectively to those experiences. I favored our entry into the 
last war so that I speak as neither a pacifist nor a militarist 
but rather as an analyst. 

If we would see what the moral and spiritual forces are 
that we have to meet, we must consider the nature of total 
war. 

The World War was the first total war of modern history. 
It was the first great war after the mechanical age. Prior to 
that time wars were more nearly contests between armies 
and navies. 

Civilian life proceeded with little interruption except near 
the actual scene of battle. The armed men represented a 
small part of the whole population. Their equipment was 
comparatively simple. Its preparation involved the energies 
of only a small part of industry. 

That last world war was the first time that the complete 
energy of the whole civil population on both sides was 
mobilized to fight and provide materials. It was total war. 

Perhaps the most striking difference of total war from the 
old wars was that formerly armed men fought only against 
armed men. There were certain chivalries and sportsman- 
ships. There was a real desire to keep women, children and 
non-combatant men apart from its shocks. 

In total war the basis has shifted in large measure from 
war between armed men to war by armed men upon civilians. 

In the last war for the first time systematic and organized 
terrorization and killing of civilians became a part of this 
strategy. Cities, villages and homes were ruthlessly burned. 
Unarmed seamen and innocent passengers were drowned 
without a chance. Fire and explosives were rained on women 
and children from the skies. 

Three times a day among 300 million people wherever a 
family gathered to eat they had less because of the enemy. 
Nowhere in Europe were people free of fear for their lives 
on land or sea. 


EMOTIONS OF THE CIVILIANS 


In the course of that total war there developed in the 
civil population on both sides three fierce and total emo- 
tions. These were hate, intolerance and a spirit of exalting 
crusade. 

From the sufferings of civilians blazed first indignation, 
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and finally a fanatic hate. It enveloped the minds of every 
man, woman and child. 

And this hate was not directed solely to leaders of na- 
tions; it was poured upon every individual of the enemy 
nation. Soldiers fighting on the front held far less hate than 
civilians at home. 

The second of these emotions from that total war was 
total intolerance. National unity was essential in the face 
of total national danger. But impatience at discussion rose 
rapidly to rabid intolerance. 

In the democracies part of that intolerance ran quickly 
to the suppression of free speech and free press. The demo- 
cratic governments had no need to impose restraints on free 
expression. 

The crowd howled down the most objective statement, 
the most constructive criticism. They denounced it as the 
paid voice of the enemy. And intolerance went further. It 
persecuted inoffensive citizens. 

The third great emotion of that war was a crusade of 
ideologies, of philosophies of government and of life. 

The ideology of Germany was much the same pattern as 
the one now in use. It was not so well perfected in phrases 
and method as this one. But they used most of the slogans 
we now hear. 

On our side we went to war to defeat “might makes 
right” and “the enslavement of the individual to the State.” 
We said we would make the “world safe for democracy.” It 
was to be “a war to end war.” 

We said that the end of war was that enemy nations 
must change their way of life to freedom and democracy and 
peace. The most sublime passions of our people were sum- 
moned in action and sacrifice for this purpose. 


OPERATION OF PROPAGANDA 


All these emotions were stirred on both sides of the con- 
flict by the total power of government. That total war gave 
birth to governmentally organized propaganda. The hates 
of the people, their courage, and their aspirations could not 
be allowed to lag in the face of reverses and suffering. 

The atrocities and total wickedness of the enemy had to 
be constantly illustrated. All governments, including our 
own, engaged in it. 

The heads of those bureaus in most governments have 
written their confessions with pride in the lies they invented. 
Every government justified to itself that total emotion is 
essential to win total war. 

To show how deeply these total emotions dominate total 
war, I may recall that after this had gone on for over two 
years in the last war President Wilson endeavored to bring 
about a negotiated peace. 

His representatives sought my views on its practicality. I 
felt that hope of negotiated peace was futile. The civilians 
on both sides cried out in hate and suffering for vengeance 
and crushing victory. 

I advised that no statesman or leader dared propose the 
necessary compromises which must be the basis of negotiated 
peace. And this proved to be the case. 

And, incidentally, I may observe another effect of these 
impelling emotions in total war between nations of large 
resources. Such war can apparently end only by exhaustion 
or revolution on one side or the other. And the victor in this 
race of exhaustion is only one lap behind the vanquished. 

Once total war is joined it apparently can have no inter- 
mediate stops. 


IMPOSING OF CONTROLS 


There are economic necessities in total war that create 
vast social aftermaths. The World War of twenty-five years 


ago was the first time the freedoms of business, labor and 
agriculture were suspended. Industry had to be expanded to 
meet war production. It had to be constricted in its service 
to civilian living. 

To direct these activities dictatorial authority had to be 
lodged in the government. In the democracies we used soft 
phrases to cover these coercions. We talked of cooperation, 
voluntary action, but underneath we had to show “or else.” 
The government increased production both by going into 
business itself and by government dictation to private owners 
as to what they must do. 

Whatever the fine phrases were in which we wrapped these 
actions, the cold fact was that government in business was 
Socialism, and government dictation to private owners was 
Fascism. 

The word fascism had not then been invented. The free- 
dom of labor and the freedom of the farmer were driven a 
long way down that blind alley. Where people attempted 
to stand on their so-called rights, propaganda, intolerances 
and penalties of law were directed to drive them to cover. 
Taxes which expropriated savings, pressure loans and infla- 
tion were necessary. All that is the method of Fascism. 

Is it to be the tragic jeopardy of democracy that if it 


would go to war it must adopt the very systems which we 
abhor? 


DEFEAT OF PEAcE Hopes 


One of the emotional and intellectual currents of the last 
total war was a constant striving to find formulas for peace 
that would make total war impossible again. The people of 
the democracies wanted armies and navies reduced if not 
abolished. They were resolute that some method must be 
found for justice between nations. 

A thousand ideas came forth. Thousands of meetings, 
speeches, conferences debated these lofty ideas. We had a 
daily reiteration of our high aims. Indeed within them was 
the hope of a better world. 

With all these ideas and these emotions we went to the 
peace table. But hate sat at that table. Statesmen were not 
free agents. The victorious peoples demanded revenge and 
reparations for their wrongs and sufferings. 

The men who represented England and France at that 
conference had just been elected on the slogans of “Hang the 
Kaiser,” “Pay every cent,” “Revenge,” “Reduce them to 
impotence forever.” 

The allied leaders were consciously or unconsciously dom- 
inated by the bitterness of their people. They had to get 
their treaties approved at home. 

Reason could not be restored in the face of total emotion 
and total suffering. And although our American sufferings 
were far less than the others, yet we were slow to demobilize 
our war hates. 


Hate OuTLASTING VICTORY 


I recollect having had the temerity a few days after the 
surrender of the Germans at the Armistice to say we must 
at once take down the food blockade on their women and 
children. 

You would perhaps be surprised if you read the universal 
condemnation I received, not only in the Allied countries, but 
in America. They demanded more starvation after the war 
was over. Starvation is the mother of generations of hate. 

Also remember Sherman’s march to the sea. It has bred 
hate in our own Southern States for eighty years. 

From all this the lesson is that hate, once aroused by the 
suffering of civil populations, outlasts even victory. 

After the last total war the consequence was a treaty 
which in part sowed the dragon’s teeth of the present war. 
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President Wilson and his men sought valiantly to moderate 
it. The world hoped for a while that through the high- 
minded formula of the League of Nations the failures of the 
peace could be remedied when hates died. But the hates and 
fears lived on. 


COLLAPSE OF THE VANQUISHED 


Then came the aftermath of that total war. 

Experience proved that liberty, freedom and democracy 
could not be imposed on nations by battle. All over Europe 
nations did come to the mourner’s bench and appeared to be 
converted, but soon were backsliders. 

Indeed, it was proved that intellectual ideas rooted in a 
thousand years of racial history cannot be uprooted with a 
machine gun. 

Every nation was impoverished. There were millions of 
maimed and orphaned. Millions of homes and tons of ships 
were destroyed. 

War production had to cease, industry was dislocated, 
millions of men had to be demobilized. Unemployment and 
its thousands of miseries were inevitable. 

The victorious governments which had some financial 
strength left carried through these burdens. 

The vanquished governments could not do so. Their un- 
employment, starvation and a thousand miseries bred revolu- 
tion. They staved off the day of economic retribution for 
a few years by financial legerdemain. 

But finally the former enemy countries collapsed and 
dragged even the victors into bitter depression. In the de- 
feated nations the people in renewed misery demanded the 
existing system be turned out, whatever it was. 

In those countries the man on the soapbox had the solu- 
tion of all ills. His phrases contained only one idea in many 
formulas—to take away from those who still had some- 
thing. And in the chaos of agony came the man on horse- 
back. The treadmill of the world started all over again. 


“GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS” 


And at home it was a difficult task for the democracies 
to demobilize their war-time regimes. It is easier to regi- 
ment a people than to unregiment them. Great vested in- 
terests and vested habits were created which pressed for 
perpetuity. 

Millions held government jobs. The thousands of people 
in authority were reluctant to give up power. Factories had 
thrived on government orders. Farmers liked the govern- 
ment prices. It was only the resolution of President Wilson 
and the men immediately around him who forced what we 
now call Fascism to retreat. 

Nevertheless our government remained in many kinds of 
business. And of more vital importance, the ideas of war 
Fascism remained. 

When in later years confronted with difficulties, the 
people demanded that the government resume these war 
methods. We saw many of them reappear in soft phrases 
to make them look like democracy. 

All this is but a bare skeleton of the last total war. It 
takes no account of the millions who died. 

In the present war pressure of starvation and air attack 
are far more diabolic than compassion is far weaker than 
even last time. 


Factinc THE Next PEAcE TABLE 


Today, whether America joins in all-out war or not, we 
are faced with the same gigantic problems. 

The great sacrifices which America will make are moti- 
vated by the hope of real and permanent peace. 


And I urge upon youth that you study again these ex- 
periences for the light which they give upon our course for 
the future. 

We will sit again at that peace table whenever it comes 
about. Hate will again also sit at the peace table. 

The ghastly failures in peace-making and in economic 
life after the last total war may be excused on the ground 
that those who led the world were groping in the dark with- 
out the lamp of experience. We have had that experience. 
And these failures rise now with great questions that must 
be answered. 

And in the study of these questions, let me suggest you 
examine the causes of failure of the Treaty of Versailles. 
You will find that a large part of them were failure to 
allay hate, failure of economic peace, failure to give oppor- 
tunity of proper elbow room and of growth to the aspirations 
of peoples. It failed to secure disarmament and to prevent 
world inflation and bankruptcy. 

Peace must come from the prosperity and the hearts of 
men. It cannot be held for long by machine guns. 


Tests oF A Wor.tp ROLE 


The immediate questions which arise are these: 

Are we giving aid simply to assure the independence of 
Britain and the others who are fighting against aggression? 
Or are we extending our view to remaking the world? 

How are we going to hold down destructive hate that 
makes constructive peace so difficult? 

How are we to keep alight compassion for the injured and 
starving? 

How are we going to settle the relations of the twenty 
races in Europe? 

How are we going to secure that liberty and freedom and 
democracy be accepted by those races whose whole racial 
instincts rebel against it? Are we going to police the world? 

How are we going to save a world ravaged by famine 
and pestilence? 

How are we going to restore economic prosperity to an 
impoverished world? 

How are we going to assure the proper elbow room for 
growing people? 

How are we going to find refuge for the oppressed ? 


FuTuRE OF THE UNITED STATES 

And here in America— 

How are we going to hold down intolerance during this 
period which makes free speech and free press impotent to 
correct wrong and to develop constructive debate? 

With far more difficulties than last time, how are we 
going to demobilize our war socialism and fascism in America 
and restore freedom again to men? 

With far more exhausted resources than last time how are 
we going to provide for our own employment and economic 
recovery after this war? 

In fact, how are we going to make a peace that will be 
a permanent peace? 

These questions must be answered. Some of them need 
answers today. The others cannot be dismissed on the ground 
they must await the outcome of the war. There will be no 
time then. 

The answers are vital to the moral, spiritual and economic 
welfare of our youth. They will determine your whole lives. 
And to that end American youth should begin to think now, 
for it is you who are involved. 


Wuat America Micut Do 


We cannot expect the British people in their desperation 
to devote much thought to these ends. 
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America, however, today stands a certain distance apart 
from that scene. We do not have the distraction, suffering 
and the engrossment closer to the battlefields. 

I am one who prays with all my being that America’s 
sons should not be sent to this war. If God grants that we 
become no more deeply involved than we are today we may 
be able to bring a more constructive and warning voice to 
the peace table. 

If our moral reservoirs are not drained by the full pas- 
sions of war we may bring sanity and compassion. If our 


economic resources are still partly intact, we may be able to 
contribute something to restore another and better world. 

If our faith in democracy is held high amid the storms of 
war economy we may yet keep the lamp of liberty alight. 

Whether the fates determine that we step fully into this 
war or not, these same questions must be answered. I bid 
you to think and think fast. 

For our common purpose is that our country move in the 
moral, the spiritual and the social paths that will keep it 
unimpaired in its freedoms, powerful and impregnable. 


Address to Canadians 


DEMOCRACY TO LIVE MUST BE EXPANDING 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate of the Republican Party in 1940 
Delivered in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, March 24, 1941 


R. KING, people of Canada: I thank your Prime 
Minister much for his gracious words of introduc- 


tion this evening. The leaders of democracies, 
whether in the United States, or in Canada, or in Britain, 
today, carry a heavy burden. 

We have cast upon them the burden of the leadership to 
save liberty, and the least that one individual such as I can 
do is to uphold the hands of those leaders in this critical 
hour. 

Recently when I was talking with the President of the 
United States I told him very frankly—and I will say the 
same to your Prime Minister tonight—that part of my ob- 
jective in joining in the saving of liberty is that I may, at a 
later date, dispute with these gentlemen about less important 
questions. 

I come tonight to speak to you as a citizen of the United 
States, not as the representative of auy government or party. 

Under the political system of many democracies, a de- 
feated candidate for the highest office occupies a position of 
responsibility in the administration of government or in 
the leadership of the minority in legislative debate or as the 
formally elected head of his party. 

In the United States, by custom and under our con- 
stitutional system, he occupies none of these positions. He 
is but a private citizen exercising such influence as_ his 
words may convey or as his fellow-citizens may accord 
him. 

I come, however, not only with personal good-will— 
which I imagine all speakers from my country bring to 
you—but with tangible evidence of the good-will of my 
fellow countrymen. For I bring with me from the Linen 
Trade Association of the United States a check for 
$20,200 with which to purchase a Spitfire airplane for 
Britain. 

When the Linen Trade Association read in the public 
press that I was to take part in this ceremony tonight, 
they asked me to bring this check and give it to you, the 
people of Canada, on this occasion. 

I present it now to your Prime Minister, the Hon. 
Mackenzie King, on their behalf, as a symbol—and some 
substance—of the interest which the people of my country 
have in the successful outcome of the war. 


A ToKEN OF FRIENDSHIP 


This gift to the Wings for Britain, I might add, seems 
to me an indication not only of our admiration for your 


great war effort but also an appreciation of the easy good 
friendship that has grown up between us. 

John MacCormac, former Canadian correspondent of 
The New York Times in his recent lively analysis of 
Canada and the United States, pointed out that the 
Canadian in dress, manner and social customs, is almost more 
at home with a Yankee than with a Briton: 

“Given almost any provocation”—I am quoting him— 
“he will discard his waistcoat, which he knows as a vest. He 
drinks more rye than Scotch, more hard liquor than wine, 
likes two crusts on his pies, and dislikes Brussels sprouts 
and boiled puddings. If you prick him he will not only 
bleed like an American but swear like one. He prefers base- 
ball to cricket, likes his football rough, shoots golf at par 
instead of bogey.” 

All of this may be a little exaggerated, but it indicates the 
same liking for us and our ways that we have for you and 
yours. That is what pleases us. 

Many of us have read George Wrong’s fine history of 
Canada with appreciation and have gained from it a better 
understanding. 

I have traveled widely in Canada, in the French Provinces, 
in mid-Canada and in the Far West—incidentally, with us 
a Westerner is a Westerner, whether he comes from Alberta 
or Oregon. And I have been in every State of the United 
States—as you may have read. It didn’t do me any good. 

Nowhere, in either country, have I ever heard the people 
of the other referred to as “foreigners.” We don’t think of 
each other that way. 

It is because of this genuine mutual friendliness—not a 
matter of government propaganda but an instinct of people 
who have come to know, respect and like one another, that I 
am glad to be here tonight. 


Unity 1n Ficut AGAINst NAZISM 


I am honored to be able to participate in the launching 
of this drive. I have seen with my own eyes the faithful, 
courageous work of your organizations in the bombed and 
shattered cities, the army camps and hospitals of our com- 
mon mother country as she fights so gallantly and steadfastly 
to preserve the front line of liberty—our common heritage 
and present possession. 

We who are behind that front line know that in that 
battle is not only England’s hope and our hope but the hope 
of millions of men and women in France, Poland, Holland 
and Norway, and in all the other captured countries of 
Europe. 
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And as information gradually trickles through the wall of 
censorship we learn that millions more in Germany and 
Italy pray nightly that there may be somehow lifted from 
them the curse of totalitarian enslavement. 

We in the United States, I am proud to say, have now 
with only a few dissenting voices, pledged ourselves to help 
remove that curse from effective leadership in world affairs. 
And we have made this resolution not for academic or sen- 
timental reasons but for very hard-headed and practical 
ones. 

We know that our way of life—the right of men to be 
free in their civil, religious and cultural life, to aspire and 
to achieve without the control of an all-powerful govern- 
ment—we know that that way of life cannot survive in a 
world where nazism reigns supreme. 

We also know that the well-being, the standard of living 
and the very liberty of our people is inescapably dependent 
upon large areas in this world where men of all nations 
made trade by economic laws and the rules of commerce and 
not by the mandates of military-minded dictators. 

We know, too, that democracy thrives when the areas 
of liberty are expanding and dies when they are contracting. 


Jornt Errort ror VICTORY 


The citizens of my country who come to visit your country 
speak of our unfortified borders, of the wide prevalence of a 
common language, of a cultural life which has many similar 
aspects. Those are invaluable joint assets. 

Tonight, however, I acclaim not these but our present 
union of purpose, by our respective methods, to provide 
Britain with the necessary aid to preserve freedom’s front. 

We, on our side of the line, are going to provide ships to 
carry food and munitions to our beleagured brethren. We 
are gearing our great production facilities to the making of 
airplanes to give them eventual superiority in the air. Our 
arsenals are forging the guns to blast away the truculence 
of boastful war lords. 

I want to say to you, if I learned one thing in Britain, 
it is that one of the keys to our victory depends upon the 
people of Canada, the people of the United States supplying 
more and more ships. 

They must do this so that they may keep that northern 
lung breathing until Canada and the United States and 
England together can build such an air force as to have such 
supremacy in the air that this devastation and destruction 
will come to an end. 

I plead with you, citizens of Canada, I plead with my 
fellow countrymen across the border, give every ship, give 
more than every ship that is free and unnecessary, give ships 
until it hurts, keep them going, keep them going, and victory, 
then, is sure. 

As in the last war, you are doing your part brilliantly and 
courageously with men and material. Your aviators are a 
part of the Royal Air Force whose intrepid gallantry is 
writing an heroic epic which will be told for centuries in 
song and story. 

Your training crews and mechanics are contributing im- 
measurably to one of the supreme necessities of this war— 
superiority in the air. Your wheat fields and cattle ranges 
are providing all-important food. And you, the people of 
Canada, of your own volition are fighting side by side with 
British soldiers on a dozen fronts. 

We are confident that, with the help of our joint efforts, 
England will win. 


DEMOCRACY-SAVING PEACE 


But all of us, Englishmen, Canadians and citizens of the 
United States, know that it is not enough merely to win— 


we now know that we must do much more and in many 
ways much less than that. 

We must, when this war ends, have a peace not written 
in hate or reprisal or in terms of territorial aggrandizement 
or imperialistic designs. It must be a peace in a spirit of 
intelligent, mutual helpfulness and good-will. 

For a military victory alone will not save the democratic 
system. Democracy, as a way of life, is competing with 
various totalitarian ways of life. And democracy will win 
only if it works better than they do. 

Within the last few months I have had the unusual priv- 
ilege of talking to the citizens and political leaders of Eng- 
land, of Portugal, of Canada, of the United States and also 
of persons recently returned from discussion with the people 
of Germany and France and Italy. 

All of them, with rare unanimity, agree that the trade 
restrictions and barriers, the unpayable indemnities, the ar- 
bitrary redrawing of boundaries, the moral degradation im- 
posed by the Versailles Treaty of Peace—somehow produced 
the present Frankenstein of nazism and war. 

They likewise know that from 1919 to 1939 a sterile and 
unimaginative political leadership among all of us—a leader- 
ship constantly living on the catch-phrases and half-truths 
of outmoded nationalism and promoted economic hates — 
failed to cooperate to create international monetary stand- 
ards, enlarged trade areas and world economic recovery 
which could have corrected the errors of the treaty and saved 
the world from its present unspeakable mess. 


ENVISAGING New Worip Now 


Civilization cannot afford such another mistake. We must 
begin now to shape in our minds the kind of world we 
want. We must not await the war’s end to make these 
purposes clear. 

For then some men will feel the gloat of victory, and 
others the bitterness of defeat; demagogues will capitalize 
the passions of the people and the greedy grasping of some 
will teach only an immediate material advantage; and super- 
patriots among us all again will shout the shiboleths of na- 
tionalism and isolation. 

We must have the imagination to dare and the vision to 
see that from such cataclyms as we are experiencing today, 
great ventures are possible. My own beloved country, with 
its priceless tradition of liberty, was born and grew to life in 
a similar period. 

And we can, if we have the will, convert what seems to 
be the death rattle of our time into the birth pains of a 
new and better order. 

The conquered countries of Europe must be restored to 
liberty. Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Holland, Belgium and 
Norway must live again, vitally as part of a larger world 
of trade, not contracted into arid economic units. 

China should be saved from aggression and permitted to 
go forward on the path of the new China with her enormous 
possibilities of trade within herself and with the rest of the 
world. 

Nazism and all it means as a menace to liberty must and 
shall be eradicated utterly and its leaders driven from power. 
But we must not again lock 80,000,000 people in a prison 
wall of trade limits and economic degradation to spawn 
brutality, racial intolerance and war. 

And above all, the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States must join together in eliminating their 
own trade barriers and obstructions. And each must work 
to end within itself its political, economic and social malad- 
justments. 
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Thus we can, if we will, create a world in which the 
standard of living of all men who work will rise; in which 
the urge of enterprise will bear its rich and ripening fruit to 
be more equitably enjoyed by all. 

We have the opportunity of the ages. Canada, England 
and the United States are today of one purpose. May we 
remain joined tomorrow for this nobler purpose. 


ExTENT oF TOTALITARIAN THREAT 


I do not know—because I am not acquainted with details 

of the situation—whether you have among you some people 
who think that the totalitarian powers can crush Britain and 
we in the United States and you in Canada can then still 
preserve liberty. 
If there be any such person in this great audience, or any- 
body who is listening in over this radio that thus believes— 
if | have any powers of persuasion I hope I can reach them 
now. If Nazism conquers Britain, it means the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe, of Africa, and, with the help of Japan, a 
substantial part of Asia will be ruined by that Nazism. 

It means with their fifth column they will begin to in- 
vade, at least with ideas, South America. 

Now as much as I love the United States and admire 
Canada, and know the great strength that exists behind the 
two of them, we cannot possibly, under such circumstances, 
in North America preserve liberty. 

We would become an armed camp, spending most of our 
substance in the development of navies and armies and air 


forces. We would have to move to a totalitarian form of 
trading in order to trade with the rest of the world. 

And those people who believe that must want to tear up 
the records in the history books, because no idea such as 
democracy has ever survived where is becomes a contracting 
doctrine. 

Democracy, in order to live, must be expanding, must seek 
new areas to move into in order to live. 

People of Canada, people of the United States, in helping 
Britain, of course, we are helping those brave fighting men, 
but we are also helping ourselves. 

Now you of course, in Canada, who are raising the 
$5,500,000 you are contributing, of course, to the protection 
of liberty and of yourselves. Of course you are going to 
raise it. 

But do you not understand that every time we accomplish 
something, either in the United States or Canada, quick and 
unanimously, and with enthusiasm, every struggling man in 
Britain takes new cheer, and every Nazi leader gets a chill? 

I am not here to help you raise the money, I am here to 
urge you to raise it promptly, quickly, dynamically, over- 
whelmingly. 

Fill this chest, quickly, unto overflowing. Then, as I 
say, those men in Britain I saw, those men in those cities, 
where the bombs rain, will take new cheer, will fight a 
little harder, and Hitler and his gang will drop back a little 
more. 

Fill her up, please, fill her at once to overflowing, and 
thank you very much! 


The Protection of Our Homes and Our Shores 


WE HAVEN’T GOT MUCH TIME 


By WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, Director-General, Office of Production Management 


Before the Military Order, Veterans of Foreign Wars, delivered on Army Day, April 5, 1941 
at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 


E are all in the Army now. This is Army Day 
W\ and we have all seen the parade and had our spirits 

lifted by the display, but most of all by the feeling 
that somebody like Uncle Sam is here for the protection of 
our homes and our shores. Wars are fought for aggression or 
for protection, and in our particular case we have no use for 
aggression. We arm for protection only, and when we ex- 
tend aid to other people, it is for protection only. We are 
not in the business of giving aid’ to aggressors, large or small. 

Wars have changed in the last century. No longer can 
the warrior fight his jolly way ahead and live on the in- 
vaded country. When that was the custom wars could be 
fought over long periods. We know about the Thirty Years’ 
War and the Seven Years’ War and the Napoleonic wars. 
Nowadays the war requires an enormous amount of material, 
and the warring forces are merely disposing of this mate- 
rial according to their best judgment and technical knowl- 
edge. 

War has also changed in the respect that where before 
it was fought by armies of men pitted against each other, 
today with the airplane in its present position as a nerve- 
breaker, one important part of it is to prepare the non-com- 
batants and civilian population for the attack to follow. In 
other words, where women and children once were spared 
the horrors of war, war is now presented to them right on 
their front doorstep with the idea of making their men 
run for cover and open the gates for the invasion. At the 


start this scheme worked pretty well in the present war. 
For one side had practically all the planes and the other side 
practically none, but as the war progressed certain people in 
Europe came to the conclusion that they might as well re- 
sist and not accept slavery lying down and we have the mag- 
nificent example of Britain and Greece fighting tooth and 
nail for their independence and (for a wonder) making a 
real fight of it. 

We, on the other side of the ocean, felt we had no par- 
ticular quarrel with anybody. However, as the horror of 
this new-fangled warfare of killing women and children 
first progressed to its present stage, the feeling of our Amer- 
ican people were aroused. Under the leadership of our Presi- 
dent and Congress they decided that we would help with 
material the people who were willing to fight for their 
liberty with material so that in part of the world, any way, 
the individual still would have some rights and not be put in 
a uniform from the age of 4 to demise, violent or otherwise. 


THE QUESTION OF MATERIAL 


The background for all this is that war is today a ques- 
tion of material. The technical progress of making war has 
advanced to such a stage that one man in the field requires 
the backing of ten men at home—not only men but machines 
and raw material as well. Therefore, we are particularly 
fortunate in having an abundance of men, machines and ma- 
terials to put to work to back up our forces for home protec- 
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tion, but we also have a surplus potential with which to 
help others. 

Over across the ocean a battle of life and death is being 
fought—in the field, in the air and in the shop. Over here, 
thank God, we have only the battle of the shop, but it is 
just as serious, just as important, just as indispensable, that 
we may not be in a bad position here. We must plan and 
work to help the men who are fighting for their liberty and 
when we do that with all our might, we are getting in shape 
to protect ourselves for what might come later if it becomes 
necessary. 

I sometimes am afraid that we haven’t quite realized the 
seriousness of the battle against time. The next four months 
might be crucial in the whole history of the world and if we 
can only save part of a month in these four, it might mean 
everything in our future and the future of our children. 

The launching of our program was started last June. 
Previous to that time small quantities of British and French 
orders had been placed in the United States, but mostly for 
aircraft, machine tools and base materials. With the Amer- 
ican defense program instituted in June, it was possible 
to place over twelve billion dollars’ worth of contracts 
promptly, Congress giving final authority in early Septem- 
ber, so that we have placed today practically all the equip- 
ment required for one million two hundred thousand men 
and heavy equipment—meaning guns, tanks and planes—for 
eight hundred thousand additional. This we hope to have 
finished by the end of 1942. The additional load caused by 
the lease-lend bill and the British orders still unfilled adds 
60 per cent to the total, so that we are faced with a produc- 
tion job, the approximate size of which is twenty-eight bil- 
lion man-hours, to do in twenty-seven months. 

This is the biggest job ever undertaken by any country in 
that length of time, and it will require the maximum co- 
operative effort of every man and woman in the United States 
to get it done on time. 

We have done a lot of plant construction in the last eight 
months, and will have to do a great deal more, particularly 
on explosives, but the main job of metal working in this 
added program will and must be to find existing factories 
where, by piecing out or “farming out” so-called, we can use 
tools we now have to do machine and assembling work. We 
just haven’t time to build all the new factories necessary and 
supply new tools. You might be interested to know that 
during the last seven months we have actually started and 
more than 60 per cent completed new factories at a cost 
of over two billion dollars, of which a billion dollars and a 
half was furnished by the government and the balance pri- 
vately financed. All these plants will be in operation within 
the next four to six months. 

They cover everything from gun powder to airplanes and 
are only a percentage of what is in work today. Many private 
facilities employed by thousands of contractors are actually 
at work producing shells and guns and motors and small arms 
ammunition. All the existing shipyards have been com- 
mandeered and seven new ones started. Ships and planes and 
guns, there is the story in a nutshell. We must have more and 
still more. Every machine shop and foundry in the United 
States which can make even a piece of something must be en- 
listed for the duration. 

Everybody knows that America is the greatest mass pro- 
ducer in the world. Not everybody knows that mass pro- 
duction inevitably takes time to get started. 

We are mass producers of peace-time products and it is 
a big shift to defense materials. It requires many new plants, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of machine tools and complete 
retooling in nearly every case. 


On aircraft we got a pretty fair production in January 
and February quite close to schedule, but to meet our goal 
these monthly figures have to double by August and keep on 
doubling until the end of the year. 

Thirty-caliber machine guns are close to schedule. Fifty- 
caliber are right up to the notch, but in the former case we 
are striving for a 500 per cent increase in monthly produc- 
tion by the end of the year and in the latter case nearly a 
thousand per cent. These figures roll off one’s tongue pretty 
easily, but just try to increase something tough a thousand 
times. 

The medium tank program as you probably know has been 
deliberately held up because of the necessity of giving ma- 
chine tool priority to other more critical items. Nevertheless, 
we will start making a few of the 26-ton tanks in April 
or May and are now turning out the 13-ton tanks, which is 
the so-called light tank, at a fair rate. Even so, our present 
schedule must be doubled by the end of the year. 

I sometimes wonder who invented the name “medium” 
and “light” tanks. They are certainly not medium or light 
by any other standard. The transmission alone, of the me- 
dium tank weighs 7,600 pounds—as much as the combined 
weight of two automobiles. 


PRODUCTION OF EXPLOSIVES 


Powder production and TNT have been big jobs and for 
that matter still are, but, nevertheless, a vast area of new 
explosive plants are going into production right on schedule 
which is a great credit to all who have been concerned with 
their construction and equipment. 

Small arms, such as rifles and submachine guns are, I am 
happy to say, running ahead of schedule, but one can never be 
satisfied, for here again the production of the one has to be 
stepped up a hundred per cent before the end of the year 
and of the other about 500 per cent. 

Next to the management problem in production there is a 
raw material problem as well. All of these things require 
vast quantities of material, some of them very special and 
difficult to obtain. In spite of our wealth and national 
resources we are largely dependent on imports for our 
supplies of fourteen strategic materials. We have been ac- 
quiring stock piles of most of these materials but many ob- 
stacles had to be overcome. Tungsten comes from China 
and must move on the Burma Road. Chrome comes from 
Turkey and already there is a shortage of available shipping. 

Fortunately most of the needed products can be produced 
here at home. Great increases in domestic production have 
already been effected. Greater increases are under way. A 
year ago we were producing 25,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
ingots a month. Today the monthly production exceeds 40,- 
000,000 pounds. Great additional plants are under con- 
struction and by the end of the year the American output of 
aluminum should approximate 70,000,000 pounds a month. 

Similarly there is a great increase in the demand for 
magnesium, partly due to the increased production of air- 
planes, but chiefly because of the development of the in- 
cendiary bomb. Capacity of this industry has already been 
doubled and plants now under construction should further 
increase it sixfold. 

Now I come to the items which can be produced more 
easily, those which are somewhat akin to our normal civilian 
needs. 

Supplies and equipment of every conceivable character— 
from food and clothing to X-ray machines—are being fur- 
nished and for the most part the procurement, distribution 
and storage as satisfactory. 
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Army and Navy construction is better than half behind 
us. Group housing—three-quarters of a million dollars 
worth—44,500 buildings and 95,000 tent frames and utilities 
are in the final stages of completion. Much of the basic 
work for the naval base facilities, air fields, storage depots, 
“has been completed and, during the next few months, many 
of these new facilities will be available for service. 

The ship program presents quite a problem. Over 3,400 
ships, ranging from small boats and patrol craft to large 
tanker cargo vessels and on to battleships are to be built. 
Along with this is the conversion and modification of hun- 
dreds of existing craft. A gratifying start has been made— 
some new ships already are being delivered ahead of schedule. 
On the other hand, it is only a start—this program outstrips 
anything ever attempted as to time, volume and complexity. 
The urgency for speed is extreme. 

Skilled workers, materials, machinery, apparatus and man- 
agement are the essential components, and even though the 
time elements in ship building are long, the outlook is 
encouraging. 

Te.ts oF SHor CENSUS 


It naturally takes time to organize an effort of this kind, 
but we are making progress. First we get the general con- 
tractor, the man who takes the order from the government, 
to subcontract all he can from the people he knows. Next 
we are tabulating every community or, rather taking an 
inventory of the shops and equipment in every community 
with the help of State and local manufacturers’ associations 
to spot every place where equipment is idle and useful. This 
information is transmitted to the government contractors 
so as to make it possible to spread their work still more and 
get the widest possible distribution of the man-hour load I 
mentioned previously. Naturally, there is going to be a 
tremendous amount of education required to get the drawing 
and engineering data spread around and the proper under- 
standing by the contractors and their men of the requirements 
and limits on government work. It could not be done from 
a central office, but working through the general contractors 
and making the idle talent available to them will make the 
job a success, providing we have real cooperation from every- 
body and what I call the “will to win,” which, in this case, 
means the will to get the job finished well and on time. 

Time is the great factor. It is the one thing we never have 
enough of when we are well, and, always too much of when 
we are sick. On how we use the time when we are short 
depends the success of our undertaking. Trains run on time 
against schedule. Sometimes they get away late and catch up, 
but they catch up only if all the factors which made them 
late in the first place are eliminated. A clear track and lots 
of steam is the only remedy. We are today in the position 
of having gotten off to a late start. We didn’t have enough 
steam when we started and the track had to be cleared first. 
Now that the President has told all of us to get going full 
speed ahead, I feel we will get up more steam to help us get 
to our last stop, which is “the arsenal of the world,” and 
on time. 

On the Fourth of July we celebrate our independence. 
There are just eighty-nine days to that day. If we can put 
on a little steam in these eighty-nine days and save ten days, 
we might save a lot of blood later on. If we have, roughly, 
a billion hours a month to spend in the next twenty-seven 
months and we could gain a month in that time that billion 
hours would mean that we had gained the equivalent of 
10,000 medium-sized bombers with motors and that would 
certainly be worth trying for. I believe that if we all work 
together we can do it—manufacturer, engineer, mechanic, 
helper, clerk and apprentice. 


AGAIN WARNS ON LABOR 


The labor situation during the last month has grown worse 
mostly due to organizational and jurisdictional strikes. Strikes 
like the Lackawanna, International Harvester and Bethlehem 
at Johnstown, and Ford are purely for the purpose of speed- 
ing up the union organization effort in the plants. The 
Allis-Chalmers strike after starting out as a closed shop 
strike wound up as a union security strike after a lot of 
confusion in wording a so-called referee clause which, to say 
the least, was ambiguous. 

The conciliation service of the Labor Department, the 
OPM, and the union tried for two months to find a way of 
settling the argument, only to find at last that the original 
strike vote was fraudulent and that the strike, at least 
technically, was called without the consent of the member- 
ship. A thing like this is very hard to deal with. The fact 
that the strike vote was fraudulent was gone over lightly. 
The fact that a large number of men came back to work in 
support of the defense job was given no consideration. The 
fact that 4,000,000 hours of time is lost in order to find out 
what happens to a union man who isn’t paying his dues was 
not even important — the important part was that the radical 
leaders with the help of other unions in Milwaukee and 
vicinity could show the State and the nation where to get off 
— and have both our friends and their foes across the water 
have this wonderful piece of morale builder served with 
their next morning’s breakfast. 

Many small strikes in specialty shops often tie up produc- 
tion in large factories. Recently a strike in a small foundry 
on the Coast threatened the whole airplane production in 
that area. We have just got to get over this strike epidemic 
which we have had since January. The hours lost can never 
be made up and they are precious. Let us settle the disputes, 
large and small, around the table and keep the plant going. 
The larger percentage of the men went to work and helped 
defense. 

The new Mediation Board will undoubtedly perform a 
great service if it can induce the disputing parties to work 
while the dispute is being analyzed. The OPM had some 
early successes along this line, but as soon as the parties to 
the dispute found out that there were no penalties behind 
the effort they soon began to delay and hinder the efforts of 
the OPM in order to get more concessions. 


Wants STRIKES AT MINIMUM 


I do not believe that legislation against strikes is necessary 
or enforceable, but I do believe that during the emergency 
period a definite procedure should be followed in order that 
strikes can be held to a minimum. For instance, I believe 
that strike votes should be taken under the supervision of 
the Labor Department; I believe a certain minimum of dis- 
pute both by the conciliation service and the mediation board 
and that after the board gives its findings a period of time 
should be allowed before the strike is actually called. With 
a procedure like this 90 per cent of the strikes will be elim- 
inated—and they must be or our program will fail. 

That wages may rise in a period of high industrial activity 
is an accepted fact. The problem is to hold the rise in pro- 
portion to the rise in living cost, and prevent a spiral from 
which it is extremely hard to recover. The desire on both 
sides to hold wages and prices in the proper relationship is 
the number one problem in economics and requires goodwill 
and extra measures. 

I am getting all out of patience with all this talk about 
money. This is no time to ask for quotations on the defense 
of the United States. If we are going to put it on a dollars 
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and cents basis, how much more per day or per share is this 
defense job worth, how much of a down-payment do we all 
want on the protection of our shores and our homes and our 
democratic institutions. This job can’t be handled with 
money. It must be handled with our hearts. 

I was very much interested a short time ago to meet Sir 
Walter Citrine, secretary of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, who said time should be allowed to sift the something 
which made a deep impression on me. Sir Walter is wholly 
labor-minded and his work is wholly on labor’s side, but 
still he said: “It is perfectly clear that it would be utterly 
foolish in a war in defense of democracy to insist upon the 
maintenance of certain trade union restrictions modeled for 
the purpose of restraining the employer during peacetime and 
apply these restrictions to the effort of the nation to equip 
itself with the means of resistance.” 

This remark tells a powerful story coming from a man 
whose life has been spent either as a working man or as a 
leader of working men. The reports from Britain tell an 
eloquent story of how “thumbs up” was started by British 
labor and is kept alive by labor. 

A production job like ours, I say “ours” advisedly, will 
call for sacrifices from everybody. “Work and Save” must 
be our slogan. The impact economically of an undertaking 
of this sort can only be softened by work and by savings. To 
conserve, to plan, to think, and to be careful about it is the 
best antidote for worrying about what is going to happen 
now or after the emergency is over. 

I remember being in France in 1936 and 1938 and being 
able to observe the difference on both sides of the border. 
It gave every one the creeps to see the difference in the strike 
picture. The foundation for the débacle of the French de- 
fense program was certainly laid in the years of 1936 to 1939 
and it was with a great deal of sorrow that I heard how the 
French workmen and their women and children had made 
the extreme effort in the Spring of 1939, only to find that it 
was too late and the battle was lost. We haven’t got much 


time, but I think, thank God, we can still prevent anything 
like that from happening over here. 

In our work in Washington we contacted the services — 
the Army and the Navy. The services are our customers. 
Every so often somebody intimates that things are terribly 
wrong with either one of us or all of us. I think this is as 
good a place as any to make the flat declaration that as far 
as I am concerned there isn’t anything much the matter with 
any of us. 

We are moving ahead and I am sometimes reminded of 
the fellow in the park who stumbled and was laughed at by 
some of the fellows sitting on the bench. He turned and 
said, “Well, maybe I stumbled, but I am going somewhere. 
You fellows won’t stumble because nobody ever stumbles 
sitting down.” 

My relations with the services have been most pleasant. 
I find the highest type of hard-working men in the Army and 
in the Navy: men who undoubtedly in private industry 
could command great positions, but stick to the service of 
their country through tradition or through ideals. The 
planning these men did was of great assistance in getting 
the program under way. They are always available, night 
or day, with knowledge or advice and willing to go any- 
where or do anything which will help the service and the 
country. I get an inspiration out of this. They don’t wear 
uniforms or medals as they do in other countries, but when 
they put the uniform on and go out to work at their trade 
I know that every one of them will give his country every- 
thing, and, with these few words, I think it behooves the 
rest of us—yes, all of us—to go and do the same. 

We can do it, I know we can do it if we all put our 
hearts and our efforts into the job, engineer, manufacturer, 
mechanic, and clerk. This is our land—the land where 
democracy was really born and will live forever, so let’s go 
full speed ahead—a green light on the track—this is 
“America’s special,” and we must also help to get in on 
time. 


We Should Convoy Materials to Europe 


WE PROPOSE TO SURVIVE 
By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. O’RYAN, Lawyer and Wartime Commander of the 27th Division, A. E. F. 
Delivered on the American Forum of the Air, from Washington, D. C., March 30, 1941 


that neither the War Department nor any other De- 
partment of the Government has any responsibility for 
my views. 

When the American people gave their support to the 
“Lease-Lend Bill” they confirmed their conviction that Bri- 
tain’s fight is our fight, and as well the fight of other peoples 
not yet blitzkrieged into submission to the Hitler will. Ob- 
viously their purpose was to give to Britain war materials 
and food supplies needed to keep their people going while 
we create and train forces adequate to meet the Hitler chal- 
lenge for world domination. Further I believe it is the pur- 
pose of the American people to insure the delivery of these 
war materials to the British, and not to permit them to be 
destroyed while en route to Britain. The British cannot 
spare the shipping or naval craft to enable them to “come 
and get it.” To give, is to “deliver.”” Any other policy would 
be fatuous. It would mean an invitation to Hitler to make 
of the cargoes, fireworks, or food for the fishes. Therefore 
we are certain to convoy such shipments. 


I SHOULD say first that I speak for myself alone, and 


The job in hand is to arm the British, feed them, sustain 
them, and so soon as we can, support them with all our power, 
for Britain is now playing the role of the lone policeman 
battling on behalf of all civilized peoples against the forces 
of evil. We have no other choice, for Britain at the moment 
is standing between us and potential disaster. 

There exists at present no world organization for the 
maintenance of world law and order, and the wolves are on 
the loose. We are not wolves nor are we sheep, although the 
masses of Communists and enemy Fifth Column troops freely 
working in our midst, would make sheep of us. They are 
counseling the pipe dream of isolation, depicting the terrors 
of a Hitler blitzkrieg and psychologically invoking the fear 
complex. Yet Hitler’s blitzkriegs have been one-fourth krieg 
and three-fourths blitz, that is to say their efforts have been 
largely psychological, like the reactions of the public when 
gas was first used in the last world insurrection of barbarism. 
The antidotes for all such novelties, are soon developed. It 
is manhood that counts. 

Lincoln said that our nation could not live half free and 
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half slave. And the civilized world cannot live half free 
and half slave. We shall lose our freedom unless we are 
willing to fight to maintain it. More than half the countries 
of Europe are now in slavery and the end is not yet. They 
had no quarrel with the German people. They were stunned 
by Hitler’s threats."They did not unite. They held to iso- 
Jation. And they were conquered and put to work in very 
much the same manner as pirates who have no quarrel with 
the crew of a cargo ship, will unexpectedly board it and with 
organized fury slay those of the crew who resist, put the 
rest to work, assassinate the officers, and loot the ship. What 
the few remaining free peoples of the world are now facing 
is not war, as that term has been understood for some cen- 
turies by civilized peoples, but a police problem, world wide 
in character. Recognize this and our thinking becomes 
clarified. 

Hitler and his fellow-conspirators are out for world power 
and plunder. They are knee-deep in plunder now. The word 
“war” in its application to their behavior is a misnomer, for 
the term war connotes some measure of legality and even a 
veneer of respectability on the part of both belligerents. It 
also implies restraints upon conduct, based upon accepted 
moral principles and standards of honor. The Hitler ram- 
page is a collossal police problem, and the reserves of what 


is left of civilized free peoples must be put in the struggle 
without delay, or they may go down separately in defeat. 

This is not a European war. Hitler has not confined his 
ambitions to Europe. His troops and bombers are now in 
North Africa. An army of Fifth Column experts are hard at 
work in South America, in Mexico and here in our own 
homeland. His ships of war are at large in the North Atlan- 
tic. In the Far East he counts on the cooperation of Japan 
to do for him there what he cannot do himself. 

In the present state of the world only resolute and forth- 
right peoples who will fight and sacrifice for their freedom 
and rights, can survive. We propose to survive. Re-read 
our war history. 

Let every American throughout the land resolve tonight 
to sacrifice his personal comfort, ambitions and distracting 
minority views in the common interests of our country. The 
situation warrants that he do so in the words and with the 
selflessness of those who founded the Republic, and who in 
the Declaration of Independence publicly, and at the risk 
of their lives, dedicated to its freedom and the war then 
being fought to secure it, their lives, their property and their 
sacred honor. Eternal vigilance and sacrifice make up the 
price of liberty. And our first step is “all-out” support for 
the lone British policeman in his inspiring resistance to 
tyranny. 


We Should Not Convoy Materials to Europe 


CONVOYS MEAN SHOOTING AND SHOOTING MEANS WAR 
By HAMILTON FISH, Member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of Congress 
Delivered on the American Forum of the Air, from Washington, D. C., March 30, 1941 


Y position is simply this: I am in favor of all aid 
M to the democracies consistent with our own national 

defense, but opposed to our involvement in Euro- 
pean or Asiatic wars unless attacked. I am willing to main- 
tain that position until the cows come home. 

I do not believe that the European war is our war, or that 
we had anything to do with starting it. If it is our war, 
then we are a lot of cowards and cravens for not having 
been in it a year and a half ago. 

Let us get the convoy issue straight. Convoys mean shoot- 
ing, and shooting means war. The convoying of ships into 
the war zones is an act of war. The Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, a well-known interventionist, made this em- 
phatic statement before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It should be perfectly clear to every school boy 
by this time, that if the President orders our war vessels to 
convoy British ships or sends our own merchant fleet with 
war material to England, he would be deliberately putting 
us into the war. Senator George, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, said recently: “I have always 
stood against convoying vessels by the American fleet .. . 
because convoying would lead us into actual war.” 

I am unwilling to believe that President Roosevelt has 
any intention of violating or repudiating his repeated prom- 
ises and pledges to the American people to keep us out of 
war. Although I belong to the opposition party and have 
opposed many of the New Deal measures, yet the President 
of the United States is my President as well as that of 
130,000,000 other Americans. 

I confess that the repudiation of such solemn promises, 
involving the lives of our youth and the security and destiny 
of America is inconceivable and unthinkable to me. More- 
over, I do not believe the President has the right to order 


the convoying of ships into the war zones without the con- 
sent of Congress. The use of convoys, on the authority of 
the President, would be a deliberate attempt to drag us into 
war, and would make President Roosevelt the foremost repu- 
diator of his word in American history. It would constitute 
a brazen betrayal of the millions of loyal Americans who 
had faith in his assurances and plighted word and voted 
for him. 

Somewhere between 83 and 90 per cent of the people, 
according to the various Gallup polls, are opposed to our 
entrance into war unless attacked. We are not in the war 
now, as some columnists and interventionists claim. That 
is defeatist and interventionist propaganda. No shots have 
been fired, no American ships have been sunk, no American 
has been killed, and no attack has been made on the Amer- 
ican flag. 

No member of Congress, whether he voted for or against 
the Lend-Lease Bill, wants to see any of the articles for the 
defense of England sunk. If the sinkings get worse we could 
transfer more of our merchant ships to the British, and pos- 
sibly some more old destroyers for additional bases, but the 
responsibility for convoying and getting the war supplies 
across is up to the British navy. First, last and all the time. 

Between losing a shipload of war materials which can be 
duplicated, and losing a ship load of American boys who 
cannot be duplicated on this earth, there can be only one 
answer. I do not propose by my vote to send American boys 
to watery graves trying to get to Europe, Africa or Asia. 

However, the signal bell ringing in the engine room of an 
American naval vessel to start the first convoy would be 
equivalent to a declaration of an undeclared war by the 
President. 

I want to make it very clear that I do not believe the 
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reports circulating in Washington, that the Administration 
has decided on a policy of convoying lease-lend articles with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

If, however, these reports turn out to be true, and the 
Pied Piper of Pennsylvania Avenue leads the American 
youth to war in spite of his promises and pledges for peace, 
I know of no language strong enough to denounce such a 
betrayal of trust. 

In that case his dulcet tones, like the Piper of Hamelin 
Town, would be equally deceptive and disastrous to the 
mothers and fathers of America who will have to pay the 
Piper as in the story of old, with the lives of their sons. 

If President Roosevelt takes this final step to war, by 
ordering, without the consent of Congress and the American 
people, the convoying of ships into the war zones, he and 
he alone will be responsible to God and country. 


The American people should make their views known to 
the President and to their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress now. The only time to wage war against war is 
in peace. War would mean disaster to us—bankruptcy, un- 
told bloodshed, and the end of American democracy. 

The day we go to war we have lost, although we may be 
victorious in five or ten years at the expense of millions of 
lives, hundreds of billions of dollars and the ruin of our 
country and its free institutions. 

This issue, transcending all party lines and divorced from 
the repeal of the arms embargo, conscription, and the Lend- 
Lease Bill—all preliminary bouts to the principal event—is 
crystal clear: Shall we go to war or stay out? 

And that should be decided by the American people 
through the Congress, using one yardstick: What is best 
for America? 


eqe e eqe 4 
Familism in a Military Society 
FORCE REQUIRES DUTY AND MEN 
By CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN, Professor of Sociology at Harvard University 


Talk delivered to the New York State Conference on Marriage and The Family 
at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, March 29, 1941 


an industrial society to a military one. This trans- 

formation has been going on this whole century, but 
we do not even yet completely recognize it. Those who 
question this statement should read carefully Herbert Spen- 
cer’s most brilliant characterization of military and industrial 
societies (Chs. XVII and XVIII in Principles of Sociology, 
Vol. II, written in the 1870’s) and contrast the two types 
with the U. S. A. of 1900 to 1910 and 1930 to 1940. This 
military situation, without regard to the arguments of the 
“interventionists” and “isolationists,” has come upon Amer- 
ica in the “logic of historical events.” It is said that Christ 
at the Garden of Gethsemane wished to avoid the sorrows 
ahead of him but couldn’t. We haven’t avoided the obliga- 
tions requiring us to become a military society whether we 
could or not. 

The system of values of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries 
is now shattered in every field whether of work, play, finance, 
population or family. We are engulfed in the resultant 
turmoil and must meet it whether we desire to or not. 
This present war is related to the last war and will be re- 
lated to the closely following ones. We are in a century of 
turmoil and should calmly and philosophically brace our- 
selves to meet the situation. A “good” society is one which 
recognizes its lot and prepares to meet the issues. 

The characteristics of a “military” society as brilliantly 
outlined by Spencer before the Europeans coined the words 
totalkrieg or guerra integrale differ considerably from 
those of an “industrial” society. In the type “chronic mili- 
tary society” corporate life becomes dominant and “the 
preservation of its corporate life is the more probable in the 
proportion as its corporate action is the more complete.” 
“A society’s power of self preservation will be great in pro- 
portion as, besides the direct aid of all who can fight, there 
is given the direct aid of all who cannot fight.... Ina 
purely military society therefore, individuals who do not 
bear arms have to spend their lives in furthering the main- 
tenance of those who do.” This includes not only muni- 
tions workers but farmers, women, captives, and allies. It 
means not only “furthering the maintenance” of food and 


T=: United States is now transforming itself from 


munitions but also the supply of future workers, soldiers, 
mothers and citizens. 

“Given two societies of which the members are all either 
warriors or those who supply the needs (and reserves) of 
warriors, and, other things being equal, supremacy will be 
gained by that in which the efforts are most effectually com- 
bined. . . . Evidently, therefore, development of the mili- 
tant type involves a close binding of the society into a whole.” 
Every one’s “actions from hour to hour must conform, not 
to his own will, but to the public will.” For “under the 
militant type the individual is owned by the state.” The 
“process of militant organization is a process of regimenta- 
tion, which, primarily taking place in the army, secondarily 
affects the whole community.” This regimentation is nega- 
tive in a minor sense only but primarily positive. Persons 
are told what they must do to help the society survive and 
to achieve its purposes. 

“Besides telling the individual what he shall not do, it 
(the military society) tells him what he shall do. ... The 
civilian is in a condition as much like that of the soldier 
as difference of occupation permits.” That private life which 
is permitted is “formed for minor defensive or offensive pur- 
poses” or, as Spencer might have added, (formed for long- 
time as against immediate defensive or offensive purposes). 
This leads to the forming of an economic (and as Spencer 
might have added) a social autonomy to go with the mili- 
tary autonomy. Hence it follows that the desire “not to be 
dependent upon foreigners” is one appropriate to a military 
economy. A power of producing supplies (and people) at 
home must be maintained. This, in the economic field, ap- 
_ as well to the social, the family and the population 

elds. 

All this description of a military society is made by quot- 
ing liberally from Spencer and interpolating it with similar 
ideas which Spencer logically could not avoid but did not 
directly express. Now the question is how does this apply 
to familism in a military society such as ours that is being 
created. 

American society from the Civil War until 1914 was 
almost the pure type of an industrial organization. The indi- 
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vidual was paramount. Relations between persons were de- 
termined primarily by contractual agreements rather than 
by status. Even the army we had was a “hired” not a con- 
scripted one. What little public activity existed was mainly 
to keep private actions within bounds. The society was very 
careful to defend the individuality of the citizen. He was not 
owned by the state. Rather, the country existed, to serve 
him. Public control was only negatively regulative. (In the 
military society, as seen before, it tends to become highly 
positively regulative). Social organization had little or no 
rigidity, as contrasted with that in a military society. We 
had little or no economic autonomy, being engulfed widely 
in a world of commerce and foreign relations. Even a high 
proportion of our people of the 19th century (40 million 
adults) were imported from abroad. 

This industrial type of society existed over a long period 
due in part to our isolation, and in part to the fact that 
Europe was relatively peaceful or embroiled in only minor 
wars. We came to accept this as the “normal” type of life 
and to look upon the military as “abnormal.” As a matter 
of fact the military type of society has been as “normal” 
er prevalent as the industrial—if not more so. Individual- 
ism developed and spread itself widely. All life began to be 
looked upon as a matter of choice or contract. In their 
highly developed industrial type of society people began to 
choose everything or to leave more and more of their lives 
to personal decision, rather than conceptions of obligation or 
duty. 

Child bearing and familism became matters of choice. It 
took time to break up the old religious mores in favor of 
familism but this was gradually achieved. The early New 
England idea of the small family, already widespread along 
the sea coast three quarters of a century before the American 
Revolution, came to be the accepted pattern. 

Child bearing was left to the immigrants, and as each 
new group of immigrants became industrialized and Amer- 
icanized, they began to take on the personal choice idea 
rather than the religious or duty conception of producing 
children. With the slowing down and stopping of immigra- 
tion our individualism began to catch up with us since there 
were no new European peasants coming in to have the chil- 
dren and furnish the increasing supply of human material 
essential to our economy. 

We did not know this beforehand because we have never 
had any good population statistics sufficient to study our 
own people. Birth and death registration has only been 


accepted in America in the last few years. A high propor- 
tion of the adults now living in the United States can’t 
produce a birth certificate. 

All this period was of course but a short and self-eradicat- 
ing one in human history. The system of survival values or 
duty conceptions necessary for society to maintain itself 
were destroyed very quickly. The twentieth century of 
struggle among the peoples for the “places in the sun” and 
for the recreation of workable conceptions of loyalty and 
duty came upon the modern world and has involved America. 
Slowly but surely we were engulfed in it even if our own 
national maturity had not alone been sufficient to bring it 
“immanently.” 

We are coming to be a military society (in Spencer’s ter- 
minology) more than in the past. We are creating “new” 
and more far reaching conceptions of duty and obligation 
of the individual to society. These already have (and will 
further) strengthened our former weakened family con- 
ceptions. This is and will go on whether we recognize 
it or “want” it (in the sense of the individual choice want 
system of the now gone industrial society type). Those who 
cling to the older conceptions of the small free choice fam- 
ilies of none, one or two children are persons as yet unaware 
that the world they knew has swiftly but surely dissolved 
about them. 

The sole object of this paper is to show that familism, 
much despised among our intelligentzia of yesterday and 
among many of today, is resurging in America on account 
of its close relation to new forces. These new forces of 
nationalism, militarism, (and survival) are among us and 
cannot be avoided. If the present war in Europe were to end 
tomorrow, this redevelopment of familism would go on 
scarcely unchecked. The rampant value systems of capitalism 
and industrial laissez faire are shattered. Force will be 
a dominant factor in international relations for a long time 
to come. This will make us a military society for our own 
self protection and because we want to play the role of a 
leader—a world power. 

Force requires duty and men—not untrammeled indi- 
vidual choice and childless parents. In so far as possible our 
society will try to give its members a new system of wants 
in the field of familism. To a considerable extent our suc- 
cess in history and even our own future economic prosperity 
—strange to say—will depend upon how successful we are 
in inculcating these new familistic conceptions among our 
present anti-familistic classes. 





on public questions of the day, and to promote a greater 
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public speakers, as well as to all interested in the future 
welfare of our country. The winners should be accorded 
substantial public acclaim throughout the United States for 
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in which the winners reside, as well as all the large papers 
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est menace to the Republic is an uninformed electorate.” This 
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